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w DEDICATION. 

have often travelled ; and in which 
your property chiefly lies. 

But if this plea have kfs weight, it 
liath one more, from which it hath a 
better hope of procuring a favourable 
reception. The profits of it are in- 
tended to lay the foundation of a little 
ftind, which you, my dear Sir, and a 
few other kind friends, have obligingly, 
engaged to countenance at fome future 
period. 

. As to the book itfelf, it has lain by 
me thefe twenty years, in which time 
it ought to have gained — and I hope 
it has gained — ibme little advantage. 
One advantage is, that I have had op- 
portunities of adorning feveral of the 
fcenes it defcribes, with contrails taken 
from other countries, which have oc- 
cafionally fallen in my way. It waa 
always a' particular amufement to my- 

felf, 



>, 



DEDICATION. 

felf, and I hope it may be alfo to others 

I 

to fee how varioujly Nature works ui 
the fame modes of fcenery, in difFerec 
parts of the world. 
.. At the lame time, fo long a date hat 
occafioned Ibme little anachronifms. 
met with a few improvements in diffei 
ent places, of later date than the bod 
of the work itfelf. Thefe indeed 
might have inferted in notes; but 
thought the occafion did not requii 
much chronological exa£tne{s, jand ther 
fore blended them with the text. 

After all, my dear Sir, to tell you tl 
plain truth, in my addrefs to you, 
confider my book only as a vehicl 
The fed is, I had the vanity to wi(h 
known, that I could call one of tl 
moft amiable and refpe£tab\e men 
am acquainted with, my friend : atvd 
hope you will excufe my not corcvm 

A 3 li'vcati 



DEDICATION. 

njcadng to you this piece of vanity, as 
I had determined to indulge what I 
leafed you might wifh to repreft. 

I beg, dear Sir, you will believe me 
to be, with the trueft efteem, refpeft, 
and aiS^dion, 

Yovr moft otx^ent, and 

o|}Iige<l humble fenrwt. 

WILL. GILPIN. 

VtCAR*8«I{ILL» 

Ajpril t$9 i7$8. 
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ON THE 



WEsrrEitJsr fiabts of englaIsT^ 



SECT. Xi 



OUR i^oad led. u^ firft to JEpiom tbr<^ 
^forlftaclx-park. The very ve/Kges of ^^ 
fplendid £>3.1ace and fumptuous garder^^ ^ 
Nonfuch, xvher-e . Henry VIII. and Eii?^.^ 
held theix- rroysd revelries, cannot nov^'^ 
traced j excei>t l^ere and there, in the f^^ \ 

a canal or a terrace. Impreffions mad^ ^^ 
the grounJ itpif, ar6 commonly more I V^X 
than any o€ tHe -works of art, which a^. J^<|hJ^ 
ftruaed on its Turface. They are g^^ J^ 
more enormous t and the materials of ^^ *^ 
Thus we have numberlefs tumuli _ ^^^ 
ments — movind* — and ditches of Ro^!^:^ W^ 
Saxon coraflrrxiarion, which will pro^^^^:^ 

they have already fe^C^ W^ 




as many agc» «*- -- ^ / *^^Vi *^^ 



' ( ^ ) 

the architeflural remains of thofe nations are 
either gone, or falling faft into ruin. The 
ruin however of Nonfuch had an earlier date 
, than happens to moft great houfes. The pru- 
dent forefight of the duchefs of Cleveland, to 
whom Charles II. prefented it, was the caufe 
of its fpeedy diffolution. &he feared a re* 
fumption, and pulling it in pieces, fold the 
materials. It is fomewhat remarkable that her 
. father, Lord Francis Villiers, one of the hand- 
fomeft men of his time, was killed, in the pre- 
ceding reign, in a Ikirn^fh with a party of 
Cromwell's forces, on this very fpot. 

But though the building of Npnfuc^ was 
Iplendid, and the gardens fumptuous beyond 
any of the royal houfes of that time, the fitu- 
ation has little merit. At this day, a fitu- 
ation is generally the fipft point attended to, as 
indeed it ought, in building a grand houfe ; but 
formerly the very worit fituations feem to have 
been chofen ^ as if on purpofe to fhew the tri- 
umphs of art over nature. Indeed our an- 
ceftors had little tafte for the beauties of na- 
ture ; but conceived beauty to refide chiefly m. 
the expenfive conceits and extravagances of 
art s in which this palace particularly abounded. 
The body of the edifice formerly ftood in a 

field, 




field, acrofs tilxe road, oppofite to a X^^^^ 
now known, "by the name of the CJ^f^r^ ^ 
den. If it faLa.d been Carried, a quarter of^ J^ - 
higher, wbere a. detached building appe'/^'^^ 
upon it, called the bdnquetin^^room, ioti^^^^;>^ 
ftood, its fitxia-tion would have beeii much ^^ 
ter. It naiglxt: bave conunanded a view ov^' 
country, wbicli. is in foine parts pleafingi 

Of the n-xirrt-erous appendages of this fuj 
tuous pile, xxotibing remains but a houfe, i 
modernized^ >«rbich is faid to have been form. ^ 
the habitation of Queen Elizabeth's maid^ 
honour. In tbe garden was a lar^e chalky 
containing abovit an acre of ground^ whicix ^^ 
been plantea, an<i formed into a pleafing j^ -^ 
feqtieftered ii^^rv^ by Mn Whately late <;>^>^ 
t«r^t«^-l,« tr-e:aiury, who wrote ObfervafU^ ^^ 



Modern Gar-^^^^'^S- His brotiier now po^{^<v^ 
that eftate, wWcb was formerly the dem^^^^ 

the n1a.ce A V^/^ 



the plac< 



% 



From JSToniUcli we paTs through » 

pious fprms of Hfnp.d wat«- wh«h ^^ ^\ 
Leral parts of th^ ^^^ f<"^ ''H^^ 
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confiderable ftream. The baths coIleAed frottl 
it, are chill, and pure in a great degree. ^ Ep- 
fbm hath been defcribed by the pen of 
Toland ; who exercifed the powers of a wan- 
ton imagination with more jnnocence on this 
fubjeft, than on many others. All that can 
now be faid of it with truth (and it is ncna 
much improved fmce the days of Toland) is, 
that it is a large pleafant village, built in the 
form of a crefcent, in an open country j and 
that it contains a few elegant houfes* Of thefe 
the moft remarkable is a houfe belonging to 
the late Lord Baltimore; though it is now 
neglefted, and the park thrown into farms. 

The chief recommendation of Epfom, is ittf 
fituation on the fkirts of that open country,^ 
called Banftead-downs, celebrated for hunting, 
racing, cricket-matches, and mutton. Thefe 
downs confift of beautiful fweeps of interfering 
grounds ; disfigured indeed here and there by 
a chalky foil, but adomed with rich and very 
pifturefqiie diftances^ 



On thefe downs ftand a htmting-feat of 
Lord Derby's, called the Oaks j which that no-' 

blonan 



( 5 > 

bleman broviglxt: into repute (for xt: ^♦^^ 
inerly an inn.") i>y a very expenfive ^^\^ 
evening entertainment, whicli Jhe gave ^p^^^^ * 
marriage. General Burgoyne celebrated ^ 
the place and tlae occafion, in a fmall dra^^ 
piece, called the JSdaid of the Oaks, ^^ 

Though, tlxis little villa is whimfical and ^ 
gulai-, it has its beauty. It commands at^^^ 
twenty acres, in an oblong form. In the c^^^ 
tre ftands the houfe, which is a kind of tow- 
but yet unfinilhed. One half of the groun 
laid out in clofe walks, winding among o 
from whence -the place has its name : the ot^xT - 
is a hanging lawn, interfperfed with fir, a,^> 
eringfhmhs, and beeches. The oaks ar^ N^ 
dinary; and the .firs fcarcely yet haJf-gr^^^J^ 
but fome oF the beeches are of the gr^^ 
form The Airhole is furrounded by a ^ ^^^ 
fence; and lil^e an indicted ifland m a ^ 

hea-iitiful ipot from every part ^^ ^^^^ 
dowTin its neighbourhood, and has J^ ^ 
grand view o>rer them, as far as the tow,^>> 
London, ^^^ 





From Epfom we proceeded to Lea« 




V 
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is a pleafant fcene, including fome fine oaks ^i 
elms, within a walled circumference of abou^ 
two miles. The houfe is not grand; but com-r 
pa6l, and comfortable*. 

* The houfe is now rebuilt. $ir Robert Howardy in Charkp 
the Second's tinie> was the archite^ of the old houfei whi^h ^ 
Uiou|rht) having often feen it, a very good one. 



SECT, 



( '7 > 



SECT. II. 



AT Lea.-tlxerli.ead, inftead of continuing ^ 
^l^e gr-€ja.t! road to Guilford, we tcM- 
fliort OTV title left, to take a view of 
Lock's ho-u-fe at Norbury-park 5 which ftr 
about half-AAray between that town and r^ 
ing on the banks of the Mole. Nothii^ 
thefe parts is fo well worth a traveller'^ 
tention^ 






The beauties of the Mole itfelf defe^ 

little coxr««-»<i-*i°"- It « a W jh-e,^ ^ 
^ , . - ^,^ -i-lxe ground in lome places ^ 

^rhoA^e^-«*r. are beautiful m various - ^ 
banks, no ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ j^ 

"T^ ^na^^-ns rire .o«ly abo« the^ j^^ 

: « €>- the sate from the road 
S^hf :.wara. the houfe. wh.ch ft^^X ^ 
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fummit, removed from the fight, as we ap* 
proach itj thbugh from various parts of the 
country it is a confpicuous objeft. 

Among other wood, which adorns this af. 
cent, is a profufion of ^box. This plant grows 
here in full luxuriance, in its native unculti- 
vated ftate; marking the road on the right 
with great beauty. A regular clipt box wood 
hedge is an objeft of deformity : but growing; 
wildly, as it does here, and winding irregu^ 
larly, at different diftances, along the road, it 
is very ornamental. The box itfelf alfo is a 
pleafmg objeft: in winter it harmonizes with 
the ground ; and, in fummer, with the woods, 
which furround it.. Box has a mellower, a 
more varied, and a more accommodating tint, 
than any ever-green ^ One other circumllance 
of advantage attends it. Almoft eveiy Ipecies 
of fhrub, in a few years, outgrows its beauty. 
If the knife be not freely and frequently ufed,, 
it becomes bare at the bottom 5 its branches 
difpart, and it rambles into a form too diffufe 
for its ftation. But box-wood long preferves 
its fhape : and in the wild ftate in which we 
found it here, is far from regular ; though, its 
l)ranches, whif h are never large, are clofe 

and 
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jind compaft. I fhould, however, mention 
holly, as having all the pifturefque qualities of 
box, except the vaiiety of its tints. But in 
the room of thefe it throws out its beautiful 
clufters of coral berries, which have a pleafmg 
ejFeft among its dark green polifhed leaves, 
Like box it grows flowly, and alters, leifurely, 



After winding about a mile up the hill, 
we arrive at the houfe, which is encircled 
with groves of lofty, full-grown beech. The 
back-front (if I may be allowed an awk*- 
ward expreflion for want of a better) over^ 
hangs the fteep part of the hill ; and com-^ 
jnands, as you furvey it from the window? 
of the houfe, a very grand vale ; not like the 
winding rocky vales of a mountainous coun- 
try, but fuch as we fometimes find (though 
Tarely on fo ample a fcale) among the downy 
hills of a chalky foil ; though here the chalk 
rarely offends. This vale is a flat ai^ea of cul- 
tivated ground, about five or fix miles in 
length, and one in breadth. Sometimes in-^ 
deed, though but rarely, it takes the form of a 
lake or bay of the fea ; which it exa£lly refem-^ 
bles when it happens to be overfpread by a 
thick white fog, fuch a fog as from its gravity, 

and 
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and the want of air to difturb it, finks to a level 
like water; and like water alfo defcribes the 
prominences of the vale around the bafes of 
the hills. .,^- 

Generally indeed thefe heavy fogs are mif- 
chievous, when they float over fea-marfhes, 
and other moift lands. A gentleman once 
fitted up a houfe near the coafl: of Suflfolk, 
which was often fubjeft to them. It ftood on 
a finall eminence, in the midft of a rich woody 
vale; the whole furrounded by hills. Here 
the fogs would fometimes appear, in an au- 
tumnal evening^ winding along the vale like a 
river, and fometimes like a lake ; not with that 
indiftinft and vapourifh furface which fogs 
cbmmonly aflume, but flat, clear, and ti'anf- 
parent; forming difl:inftly all thofe little in- 
dentations which a water-line would have de- 
fcribed. Thefe beautiful exhibitions, though 
frequently prefented, never failed to pleafe. In 
the mean time the family were all feized with 
agues, fevers, and bilious diforders; and in 
three years found out, that thefe beautiful fogs 
were the caufe of their complaints. When 
the maft:er of the fcene therefore had jufl: 
gotten his houfe and grounds completed, he 
was conftraincd to leave them, 
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Norbury i^arlsL, Kowever, is 
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fperfed with the mellow verdure of box, which 
is here and there tinged, as box commonly is, 
with red and orange. 

This hill, and the neighbouring hills, on 
which this beautiful plant flouriihes in fuch 
profufion, fhould be confidered as making a 
part of the natural hiftory of Britain, Afiery 
in his Life of Alfred the Great, tells us, that 
Berkfhire had its name from a wood, ubi buxus 
abundantijjim^ nafcitur. No trace of any fuch 
\vood now remains : nor is there perhaps z^ 
fingle bufh of indigenous box to be found in 
the whqle country. All has been rooted up 
by the plough. If it were not therefore for 
the growth of box on the Surrey hills, whofq 
precipitous fides refufe cultivation, it might 
perhaps be doubted, whether box were a na- 
tive of England, As to the common tradition 
qf the country, that it was planted by an earl 
pf Arundel, it is certainly fabulous ; for there 
are court-drolls ftill exifting, which mention the 
box^wood on the hill^ before any fuch ^rtificiaj 
plantation could have taken placQ*^ 

ThQ 



. * Iniignificant as this fhrub appears, it has been to its owner,, 
Sir Henry Mildmay, a fource of confiderable profit. It is ufed 
chiefly in turning. But the Ihips from the Levant l)ro'ught fuch 
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fhadow, which is flung in one vaft rtiafs dvei* 
the bofom of the vale -, while the fetting furi, 
having juft touched the tops of the trees, as it^ 
rays pafs over, throws a beautiful light on the 
guttered fides of Box-hilL 

This view over the vale, (beautiful aS it is,) ii 
fubjeft, however, to inconvenience. Every 
houfe fhould, if poflible, overlook its own do^ 
mains^ as far at leaft as to remote diftance. All 
the intermediate fpace, in whicJh obje£\:s are 
feen more diflinftly, may fufFer great injury 
from the caprice of different proprietors : and, 
in faft, this view has, in two or three inflances, 
fufFered injury from the interference of neigh-» 
bours* This is indeed one reafbn, aitiong 
others, why noble palaces, with extenfive pro- 
perty on every fide, are mofl adapted to thefe 
commanding fituations^ 

Norbury-houfe pretends only to comfort and 
convenience 5 except in the drawing room, 
which is an obje6t of great curiofity. It is an 
oblong of 30 feet by 24* The walls are co-* 
vered with a hard and durable ftucco, and are 
painted by Barret. The whole room repre-* 
fents a bower or arbour, admitting a JiSlitioui 
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various forms of beauty, fo have tney of de-* 
formityj but here we have fome of the nioft 
J>leafmg fhapes culled out, and beautifully 
grouped* Woods are fcattered about every 
part, which give thefe fcenes a greater richnefs 
thaii nature hath given to any of the lakes in 
Cumberland* The fmaller ornaments alfo of 
buildings, figures, and boats are judicioufly 
introduced, and have a good efFeft. All this 
fcenery is contained in various removes of dif^ 
tance ; for no part of the lake comes clofe to 
the eye. The near ground is compofed of bold 
rocks, and other rough furfaces, with which 
the banks of lakes commonly abound. Among 
thefe a wild torrent, varioufly broken, pours its 
waters under the furbafe of the room, which 
intercepts it. This torrent the painter has 
inanaged fo well, that its fpirit and brilliancy 
produce no lights which interfere with the 
calm refplendency of the lake, but rather con-* 
traft it* 

In defcribing this noble landfcape, I havd- 
thus far confidered it chiefly as a whole. But 
all its parts are equally excellent. On the fore-' 
ground particularly are two birch-trees, which 
are painted with great beauty. The roots, thd 
bark, and the foliage, are air admirable. 

3 The 
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K^hc other grand landfcape occupies the ei^^ 
trn wall of the room* It is, I think, inferior 
to that on the weft\ yet it is a noble work* 
The fcene is fylran,' and the objedts of courfe 
lefs grand; The foreground, where we 
admire particularly fome beautiful trees, is 
tumbled about in various forms; but in the 
diftancc it finks into a rich flat country, through 
which a fluggifh ftream, winding its courfe, dif- 
charges itfclf into the fea. The fame obferv* 
ations might be made on this pi6ture, which 
were made on the other, with regard to com* 
pofition, and the judicious management of the 
feveral parts* 

• The north fide of the room, oppofite to th^ 
windows, offfers two more landfcapes ; divided 
by the breaft of the chimney; which is 
adorned with a picr-glafs, let into th^ wall, 
and covered thick with a frame-^work of ho* 
ney-*fuckles, vines, wild-rofes, and various 
creepers in. flower ; all painted /with great 
beauty. Thefe two pictures on the north are 
a continuation of the fcene exhibited on the 
weftem wall, which they unite with the land-*- 
fcape on the eaji. Cluftering vines, and wild 
flowers, forni a frame-work to all thefe beauti- 
ful pi6tures, both at the bafe, and along the 

c trellis- 
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trellis-Work of the fides jfo as to give flleiii 
the refemblance of being feen through th« 
openings of the arbour. . 

With this unity in the fuijeBs of th^e land-^ 
fcapes, the light alfo, and other particulars .co^ 
incide. The feafon reprefented, is autumn. 
Every where rourid the room the year is in it$ 
wane. Each tree, and bulh, is touched with 
its autumnal hue. The time of the day is. about 
an hour before the fiin fets, which, after a 
rainy afternoon, is breaking :out fromf the wa* 
tery clouds that are fcattered before a gentle 
breeze, in too high a region of the air to zSkdi 
the furface of the lake. The rainy douds, 
which are broken in the wefty hang heavy in 
the north j and give a dark lurid tint to the 
lake below. In the mrth-eaji angle ^ a ray of 
fimfhine, breaking through the gloom^ gilds 9 
caftled cliff : but the clouds condenfing again, 
fall in a heavy, though a partial fhower on the 
landfcape in the eaft. ' 

As the fun is reprefented fettrng oft the wejl-^ 
em fide of the room, it is fuppofed to illumine 
the feveral objefts in all the pidlures j and 
whcii the natural hour correfponds with the 
hour reprefented^ there is a coincidence of arti^ 
fcial and naturul lights All the landfcape, 

both 
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both withiii and without the room, dpp^i 
illumined by the fartie fun; The union too 
between the natural and artificial landfcape, is 
ftill farther aflifted by a feW ftraggling trees, 
which are planted before the windoWs, with a 
view to eonneft. the pi£lure with the coUntry. ♦ 
. We dwell the longer on this curious and in- 
terefling room, as it is the only one of the kind 
perhaps in England* There is a room painted 
by the celebrated Gafper Pouffin, at thd villd df 
Monte Dragone, near Rome, on a plan fbme-^ 
thing like this ; but Gafper has paid no atten-^ 
tion to the union of the feveral lights^ nor to 
the cbdraSlerifiic agreement of the feveral views. 

Added to the houfe is another graiid rooni^ 
full of much curiofity* It was built by Mn 
Lock, as a painting room for the amufement of 
his eldeft fon, whofe. genius^ tafte^ and know 
ledge in painting contend with our beft artifts. 
This rpom is adorned with a rich collection of 
flatues, models, cafts, and bas^-reliefs ; ^ ex- 
cellent in their kind: and an adjoining clofet is 
filled with heads, hands, feet, trunks, and other 
pjarts of the human body ^ fo that the whole 
together is a compkte ftudy for a painter/ 

Among, the cafts is a very fine one of the 
Venus of Medici^ It is not common to fee lb 
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good a fubliitute of this figure. I have fome- 
times heard her attitude called ia que(tion« In* 
0:ead of that modeft demeanor, which is com* 
monly afcribed to her, I have known her re* 
proached for prudery, and theatrical affe£bi* 
tion. We can, in truth, lay but little for htf 
moral charafter. Her attitude^ however, I 
|hink may be defended* The fculptor, I fup- 
pofe, meant her to be viewed with her face to- 
wards you. In that pofition fhe makes the 
moft elegant figure* 

'■■ Shnmk from herfeif. 
With fancy bluihing, 

ihe received the fliot of the prophane eye that 
furprifed her, as our modem heroes in duel- 
ling receive a bullet, by inftantly drawing her 
body into a profile* In both cafes nature 
teaches the eafieft and moft commodious pof^ 
ture. 

But tills colleftion, though it confift chiefly 
of cafts, contains fome genuine antiques ; par- 
ticularly a Difcobolus, which is efteemed, I be- 
lieve, the firft ftatue in England* It turns on 
a pivot; and exhibits (what few ftatucs are 
able to exhibit) on every fide the jufteft propor- 
ticHis and the moft pleafing attitudes* But 

what 
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what chiefly engages the attention in this fta« 
tuc, is its expreffion. It is a great beauty in 
any figure to appear to have fome objeft in 
view, which always gives animation to it. I 
mean not that ftrong degree of aftion, which 
the ancient matters fometimes gave- their 
figures 5 as in the Laocoon, the fighting gladia-r 
tor, and the Torfo, as far as we may judge of 
that fragment from the (welling of the mufcles. 
Strong epcprejfion^ no doubt, is highly beautiful, 
when it is well executed. But I would here 
only obferve the dFeft of fome eafy aBiorty or 
expreffion^ in oppofition. to none at ally as 
in the Venus, the Belvidere Apollo, the lit 
tenin^ Slave, or the Famefian Hercules, rett- 
ing from one of his labours. AU thefe gentle 
modes of a&ion or exprejjhn are certainly 
much more beautiful than the uniritercfting 
vacancy of a confiil ftanding ercft in his robes. 
Intercfting he ftill may be, all I contend for is, 
that fuch a ttatue is not fo intercftmg as if it 
had fome objcft in view. The Difcobolus be- 
fore us poffeffes this beauty in a diftinguifhed 
manner. He has juft delivered his quoit ; and 
with an eager eye, and right arm ftill ex- 
tended, is watching its fuccefs. The expanded 
hand indicates^ that the mind is yet in fuf- 
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pence^. His left hand holds another quoit ; as, 
I fuppofe, each Difcobolus had two. It is pro- 
bable, however, the ftatuary might have dil^- 
pofed [the left hand to more advantage, if he 
could have defcribed a quoit flying through the 
air. But he thought it neceflary in fome way 
to fhew in what mode of a6tion his figure 
was engaged. Nature could not have told ike 
ftory with more expreflion -f-. 
. As the ftat^ary has generally a fingle figure 
only to manage, there is much artifice neceflary 
to ftiew who he is j or, if he be employed; 
what he is about ; and fometiines this is done 
very awkwai*dly. We might produce many 
infliances) but few perhaps more raxiarkable 
than M. Angelo's- celebrated ftatue of Mofes. 
Unlefs the original greatly exceed any of the 
(Topics . we have of it, it certainly deferves lefs 
praife than it has found. The face is incum^ 
bered with beard, and the body with drapery. 
But what I mean to remark at prefent is, the 
conceit with which the fl:atuary has charac^ 

* The right himdy in this ftatue, is modern} but there it % 
repetition of this figure in the Mufaeum Clementipum at ^omej. 
which (hews, I am informed, the hand to have been well copied. 

" f This ftatue is now in the hands of Mr. Duncombe of 
York/hire, who purchafed it of Mr. Lock. 
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t-er-ixed JMofes. Some iymbol was i 
diftinguiili him from a Roman con 
in His carule chair.; M. Ahgelo 
Hixn hor-ns, by vrhich he has turned ] 
Iktyr. From vrhatever filly conceit t 
giving horns "to the great Jewifh 
originally fprang, it is certainly abfi 
laA degree, to fee that idea realized \ 
JJovs/- mvrch better might Mofcs have 
rafberized. fimply by his rod, and the 
of the i:<yvefzant 5 which latter, well 
might have made a broad contraft 
drapei-y, -while in part they might ! 
covered vvith it. 

£0 many copies from the •< 
to forbear remarking, thai 

^^- - -' th^*" *^ ^^ awkwardly 

I have tlae Laocooix particularly in vi 
hair and beard of this ftatue have £ 
monly bad efFea: i for as the face 
from the eye, the Ioc]l% of hair, ^y 
round curls, are confounded with t\ 
themTelves, prerenting a number of . 
ties whofp aark ihadows dimmifh t] 
thofe in the rtoArils, mouth, and e: 
ihould give charaaer and expreffi 
f" J? is ^ difficult thing, no dou 
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the eafe of hab to a block of marble : yet it 
may be done in two ways. We have exarn-^ 
pies of both. The hair may be yeprefented 
veiy fhort, juft covering the head, approach- 
ing nearly to baldnefs, as we often fee it ex- 
prefledj or it may be reprefented in an eaiy 
flow. This is more difficult j yet we fomc- 
times fee it well ei^ecuted j and when it is {Oy 
it is certainly more beautiftil than to exprefs 
the hair in finall ringlets, as it is in the Lao-^ 
coon, and in many other antiques. 

Before we leave this rpom, I cannot forbear 
mentioning a head, which has a place there, 
with hair of another kind. It . plainly indee4 
appeared allied neither to the Greek nor Ro- 
man models, among which it ftood, (for tho 
mouth was frightfully bad,) yet the ^per fart 
of the face was executed with fimplicity, ancl 
had fomething in it like tafbe and beauty. On 
inquiry we found it was a great curiofity, being^ 
the workmanfhip of a native of . Qtaheite ; and 
ieemed a convincing proof, that a love for the 
imitative arts is innate. But what particularly 
ftruck us in this head, was its being adorned 
with real bair^ which had a flill worfc effect 
than the beard of Laocoon. The mixture in- 
deed of reality^ and imitatioUy is very difgufling.i 

and 
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and I doubt not would have appeared fo on a 
little more knowledge and experience, to the 
ingenious fculptor of the head himfelf. But 
we need not wonder at fuch abfurdity in an 
artift of Otaheite, when we fee among our- 
felves fo many fhocking ftatues, painted after 
the life ; and vile waxen images with wigs and 
drapery; things to fhudder at, rather than to 
admire. The plain marble makes no pre- 
. tence to any thing but imitation. It means 
not to put a trick upon us, by fubftituting itfelf 
for real life. But when we look at a waxen 
figure, arrayed in real drapery ; yet with rigid 
limbs ^ 'dnd glazed and motionlefs eyes; that is, 
with every appearance of life about it but mo- 
tion, in which the very effence of life confifts, 
we are fhocked. The faft is, that when the 
art pf imitation (applied to human life) is fo 
perfe6t as to produce a real^ though momentary 
illujiony it prefents, by its near approach to life^ 
an image of death. For the inftant we per- 
ceive that a figure of this kind wants motion, 
we purfue it to the next ftage, where motion 
ceafes, which is death. A reprefentation of a 
dead body may be beautiful and pleafing \ . but 
a figure which prefents you with the appear*^ 
ance of d^ath, when you expefted life, not 

only 
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only diigufts you by the fuddennefs of the tran* 
fition; but alfo from the mind's having been 
even for a moment impofcd on by fo paltry a 
trick. 

• From fuch efFefts, therefore, it feems to fol- 
low, that an art calculated to pleafe by an imita^ 
tion of life ^ fhould, when applied to the human 
figure, though n^cejfarily imperfeB^ be made 
intentionally more fo ; left by too near an ap- 
proach to life^ it fhould fhock us with the idea 
of death. 

Beftdcs the fhock which thefe reprefent*^ 
ations give to the fenfes, they grofsly oppqfe 
every idea of tafte, When we fee a fluffed 
fkin in a Mufeum, we expeft only an objeft of 
curiofity, and are fatisfied. But when a thing 
of this kind is fhewn as an objeB of beauty^ it 
lets all tafte (which in natural obje6ls feeks for 
nature) at defiance; and we confider a mummy, 
which aims at nothing but what it is, by many 
degrees the more refpeftable figure, 

f 

As we leave this elegant maniipn and defcend 
the hill, the views are more piBurefque than 
thofe over the valley from the back-front « 
They confift of oblique fweeps of defcending 
fore-grounds, every where well-wooded, and 
fet off with remote diftances. This is the fm-^ 
'. plejl 
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SECT. III. 



JpROJVi: I^ori>iar-y-park we retarn^^ 
therliead, sLrxdL pzLfied the Mole ag^ 
way to C5^xiil<i£<>r-<i- The coiintry ot 
confifts chiiefly of open downs, whid 
thfir narrow in. -trl^is part, as they are di 
a point. Tlaey sutg interQjei-fed alfo v 
of cultivation.- .As the/e downs are 

high, -we Had, £roTri many parts of the 
riety of l>eaxa.-tifvil diilances on the ri 
fo expanfive sls tho/e from JBanfteac 
but more pi^tvix-efqxie, as they are mo: 
the comrriancl of t:he eye, , Xlie great 1 
fuch fcenes confifts in the richitefs 
parts, in^ trlae removal o/ one diiirancc 
another, clifboverable chiefly by Jei 

liglit, and in the melting 
"Hwic **ji».^ t:h.e liorizon. l£ a diAanc 
prived of ^?>!?r <=*^ thefe chara^leriftics, 
perfeftj bvit the lait is moit eiTeniial 
fary A ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ diftance checl 
view (which is often the cafe when 
tance is not remote,) is exceedingly d^ 
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When the diftance indeed is bounded by jhdiiti'' 
tains, it falls under other rules of piflurefque 
beauty. 

Of the elevated fituatlon df thefe downs 
much advantage hath been taken. Many ele- 
gant houfes are built upon the edge of theni 
for the fake of die various profpefbs they com-, 
raand. The whole country indeed from Lea- 
therhead almc^ to Guildibrd is thus ricbly 
adorned. Two of the moft beautiful of thefe 
villus, are thofe belonging to the late Admiral 
Bofcawen and Lord Onflow. The latter is 
efteemed one of the befl: houies in Surrey* 
The grounds about it feem well difpoi^ j but 
we only rode pafl: them. 

A little to the left, near three parts of the 
way to Guildford, we were directed to look 
out, about half a mile from the road, for a 
beautiful fcene called the Sbeep-kas -, confifting 
of lawns, divided from each other by woody 
copies. We eafdy found it; and were much 
gratified with the appearance it preiented of a 
fimple Arcadian retreat. 

Few parts of this adorned traft of country 
between Leatheihead and Guildford, (through a 
fpace of about eleven miles,) can be called pic« 
turefque ; yet from the variety it affords^ it is 

very 
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ruptly*. in the higheft part of die town 
ftands the caftle, which confifts of a heavy 
tower, though in one or two points it is hot 
iinpi6turefque. The Wey is navigable as far 
as Guildford ; and beyond it, for timber, which 
is brought down the river from the contiguou$ 
parts of the country* 

Floats of timber are among the pleafmg ap- 
pendages of a river, when the trunks are hap- 
pily difpofcd. This difpofition, however, I 
fear, mull: be the refiilt of chance, rather thart 
of art. It is hardly poffible to pack a float pic- 
turefquely by defign.' Thefe cumbrous ma- 
chines are navigated each by a iingle man with 
a pole; and as they glide gently down the 
ftream, the tremulous refleftions they form on 
the ftill furface of the water, and their contrail 
with trees j bulhes, and pafturagc, as they float 
along, are pleafmg. 

But cumbrous as thefe rafts are, they are as 
nothing compared with thofe which are often 
floated down the Rhine. In the neighbourhood 
of Andemach, great quantities of timber, 
brought down by various ftreams^ from the 
forefts of Germany, are there conftrufted into 

* It "has lately been mttch eafed. 

a float 
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a float oF vaft diixienfions. { 
are a tlioxxfand feet long, ;, 
and are each fUrnifhcd with 
For the acfcornmodation of f 
Areet of cabirxs is built ujion 
float. W^hen all is ready, aj 
are at tHeir poflis, (many of 
and boats, both behind and I 
condudl: it properly,) the pile 
taking ofF his hat, with a loi 
^' JL#et us pray:^ on which t 
the wrorlcmen on board fall 
hriGGS^ and beg a bleffing on 
The an-chors and cables are then 
^nd the yvrhole machine is pnt 
floats majeflrically down the R 
the inhabitants from the town 
.the banks of the river to fee j 
rive at lI>ort in Holland, the j 
nation ^ ^w^here being broken u] 
feveral parts continues man 
raises often the film of thirty th( 
- To thefe timber floats we m 
very lingular kind on the Nile, 

* See a longer account of thefe floats 
anJ entertaining^ work, intitled « A Joura 
*« SiCs by Anne Ratclitfe.^^ 
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eaitheti vdTels. Large jars, to preferve water 
in dry. feafbns, are in great requeft in many 
parts of Egypt* Thefe, of various fizes, are 
manufa^ured chiefly in the clayey grounds of 
the upper parts of the country. When the 
potter has gotten a fuificient number ready for 
market, he b^ins to form his float. In ibme 
convenient place near the liver, he ranges his 
largefl: jars, empty, but well-corked, in rows 
of a proper length and breadth. Thefe he 
braces tight with flexible twigs: and vdth 
the fame art ranges above them feveral tiers of 
fmalkr jars, till he has made up the quamity 
and kind of goods his market demands^ Over 
ail he conftru6l$ a feat fbr himielf. By this 
time the waters of the Nik, whofe increafe he 
calculates, b^n to ripple round his earthen 
raft, which is prefendy. sft&r afloat. Hav-^- 
ing vi6hiaUed it with a bag of par dhed ric^ 
and put on his bhie lirien fhirt ^md cap, b^ 
^es his feat, and paddies his veflel into the 
middle of the channel. The woDdocing^ 
ilrang^ eyes from the {horc this odd fpe- 
cies of navagation ;. and though aflifted by his 
pocket-perfpe6live, cannot conceive its con- 
ftmftioh. In the mean time it glides down 
the ftreaiti. Neitlier ftorms nor rocks it fears, 

with 



Virith Vi^Jbich tfie Mile is ]j^ 
it even, toudx trfie g'i'ouri^ ^ 
tie, and tlxe ooz^ £3 fofx^ ^, ^ ' 
in tiie lca.£t ^^^Urfc^j 

*» i»-ior^e»r^ trails tJian f^ 




^is ITS own vehjcle . 
could hardly be ^^^ ^ 

elegant author of ^j^ 



had afj 



liis viewr, in tlie laft lines of 
tiful dcfcriptiork of the JSTile, 

What ifv^amlcr, in the faltrf clime 
"Where NiL^ (rcdundstnt o'er his i 
From hia brosLd bofom, life and t 



And broo<is o'pr Egypt with his 
1/ with 9d^^ntvucovi8 oat, and read 




The dtiikj- p«oph: dri^^ before th« 
Or, on frai/ Jf oats t» neigrhb^uring 
That rife, and ^/ifter o'er the ami 



From Guil<i/o«*<i ^^ 
country is /ij 

through the {p 
of high grourui 
"*^« This gran<i 
country people 
on each hand 
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fight the diffance is very remote, confifting of 
that flat country through which the Wey, the 
Mole, and the Thames, though none of them 
objefts in the fcene, flow with ahnoft imper^ 
ceptible motion. On the left the diflance is 
more broken with rifing grounds interfperfed 
through various parts of it. 
^ Though the diflance on neither hand forms 
a.pifture^ except in a few placeiB, for want 
of foregrounds and proper appendages pro- 
portioned to the fcene ; yet on both fides we 
flrudy a variety of thofe pleafing circumftances, 
which w€f look for in remote landfcape, Ai we 
draw near the clofe of this terrace, the two dif- 
tances unite in one, forming a kind of grand 
amphitheatre in front. 

Such violent contrafts^ as thefe, in which fofty 
grounds brieak down pfectpitately into extenfive 
plains, are rather uncommon in nature, as thefe 
different modes of country are generally more 
imperceptibly united. W« have feveral fceries, 
however, of this kind in different parts of Eng^ 
laivi ; particularly in the view over the vale of 
Mowbray*; and in that over the. vale of Se- 
vern -f* ; in both which the union is abrupt* 

* See Northern Tour, vol, ii. p. 191. 
t See the Wye, p. 8^ 
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As England, however, is a coxa 
faiall fcale, compared with the i 
the coatinent, its fcenes are irxoi 
Its rivers" its lakes, itsmourxtai 
though gener-ally more piftvire i 
fuited to Hvirxian vifion, yet <io 
imagination, vsrith fo mucK gra 
inAances miglut: be brought frot 
pf fiibliiixeir ^fie6ts in all rrxocie 
A very abru.j>t: tranfition £rc 
mficent fytv^jra. fcenery to en 
vnth lately in an account of "trx 
fiOutan 








Jofbphical Tranfa^tions *. ^ 
the author of thofc remairks, 
pf Thibet, the boundary is yna 
line, as is perhaps hardly to i 
pther pgirt of the «arth, f^rorn 
where w^e ftood, the mountain 
which ranged above us, appear«n 
Ijeautiftilly arrayed in wood, jnan 
our very feet, ' This view was 
fouth. Wh^n ^^ turned toward 
the eye is received by a vaft drea 
Ending . far and wide, corapofed 

• <» Vol. Uxix, 

J' 3 
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ranges of hills and plains ; but, from the 
woody fpot where we flood, through the whole 
unbounded diftance, there is not the leaft ap- 
pearance of vegetation. 



Famham confifts chiefly of one long, tho- 
rough-fare flreet, and is principally remarkable 
for its being the fummer-refidcncc of the Bifhop 
6f Winchefler, 

Farnham-caftle flands high, and was for- 
merly a fortrefs of confiderable reputation. It 
was built by a Bifhop of Winchefler in the 
time of King Stephen^ when caftles were much 
in fafhion, and made fome figure in the trou- 
bled reign of that prince. It afterwards figured 
in the times of Lewis the Dauphin, in the in- 
furrieftions of the barons, and in the civil wars 
of the laft century. During thefe lafl trou- 
bles it was blown up by Sir William Waller j 
though not with that piSlurefque judgment with 
which many cafties in thofe times were demor 
lifhed. Very little is left that can make a pleaf^. 
ing piflure. After the reftoration it depofited 
its military charafler, and was changed again 
into an epifcopal palace by Bifhop Morley; 
but it has ever fince been negledled. The pre- 

fent 



«ttcdit ,Sr^"y improved th°f'^'" 

W. or in„^^*^ ^° "<^^ fixture biAo/ 

't « '""ToxincieH \,* ™™"' ^""=^= "'^ =« 
<*" with th * "^^ '^'*" ''■'ic): 

about two ac^ ^^^ °^ *' "'*'=• ™" 
Sai-den. *^- makes an excellent k 

miles 1^01^^^^"*"= «=«<=ndsapark, aboi 
=« much xxeS;«S""- T''''''>*'=Wfhop 
houfe itrelf ^«'^'=^*"=d and out of order , 
the trees were "Z^^ <^V* "ith unlice^Ued , 

•O't. This lafl- wasa^r«fi^"°»'4 

o«ld not eafiiy. be enc/urerf. 74?'^ ^^5 

feme difficulty, gat it ^^Stcc,^" ^l^/V 1 
Having thus remored nuZ/J. * v V* 

r«K he b^an to cmbcUi/h it. X ^^ 
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the furfkce, he laid out handfome roads and 

m 

walks, he planted young trees, and prot^ed 
the old trees from farther ill ufage. 

Acrofs the park runs an avenue a mile long 
of ancient elms. The hishop could not perr 
fuade himfelf to remove this monument of anr 
tiquity ; and I think with great judgment ha^ 
left it in its old form ; for though an avenue is 
neither a plpafing nor a pidhirefque arranger 
ment of trees,' yet the grandeur of this gives it 
confequence ; and its connedtion with the arir 
tiquity of the caftle gives it hanftony. Here 
the poet, after mourning the lofs of other avQ^i 
nues, may exult: 

Ye fallen avenues! once more I mourn 
Your fate unmerited : once more rejoice 
That yet a remnan^ of your race furvives^ 

About a quarter of a mile from the houfe 
arifes in the park an eminence, on which ftands 
a keeper's lodge. The fituation is confpicuous, 
but the objeft unpleafing. ' A few acres, there- 
fore, around it are inclofcd, a green-houfe is 
built to fkreen 1:he lodge, and walks are cut, 
and adorned with different kinds 6f curious 
fhrubs in high perfeflion. 

From this eminence are feveral openings 
into the country, particularly one towards^ 

Moor- 
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Moor-park, where that enlightened genius. Sir 
William Temple, (retiring in difguft from ftqte 
affairs, when Charles II/s politics received a 
tinfhire from FraQce,) cultivated every part pf 
literature with an elegance of tafte uncommon 
at that day. His heart lies buried, according 
to his will, in a filver urn, under a dial in his 
garden. A Angular jty of this kind, in prefer- 
ring a gaiden to a church-yard, rather favours 
the ojpinion which Bifhop Burnet giv?s us, of 
Tanple's religious fentiments. 

In .moft of the views from th? park at Farn- 
ham-caftle, Crookfbury-hill is a diftinguiflied 
features which, tradition fays, Sir William 
Temple always confidered as one of the 
greateft ornaments of his place. This (hews 
his love for nature -, though in laying out his 
grounds, the awkward idea of the times mifled 
)x)th his theory and praftice. 

From the terrace before the caftle, the view 
is lingular. We overlooked the town of 
Farnham, and a traft of country, which may 
properly be galled the V(ile of hopi : for we faw 
nothing but ranges of that plant, which was 
now in full leaf, and made a curious, though 
very unpleafing, appearance. The hop and 
|he vine, in a natural (late, are among the 

moil 
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moft pifhirefque plants. Their (hoots, thfclr 
tendrils, their leaves, their fruit, are all beauti- 
ful : but in their cultured ftate they are pcrfeft 
famples of regularity, ftiffhefs, and uniformity ; 
which are, of all ideas, the moft alien to every 
thing we wifh in landfcape. 

Nothing fhews fo much the prejudice of 
names, as the value fixed on Farnham hops. 
Thofe produced in this parifh fell at Wcyhill, 
and all the grdat fairs, at a confiderably greater 
price than thofe which grow even in the next 
parifh, though divided only by a hedge. To 
keep up this idea of excellence, the Farjiham 
farmers agree every year on a fecret mark^ 
which they affix to all their own bags. The 
value of the hops, fpread under our eye from 
the terrace on which we ftood, was fuppo^ 
to be at leaft t^n thoufand pounds. 



SECT. 
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SECT. IV. 

ROlVt Famham to Alton, the road 1 
tlirovigH pleafant lanes. Holt Forcft < 
pying tHe left, forms an agreeable woody . 
zon. Sometimes it breaks the line, and 
varices a. little nearer the eye ; but it gene 
keeps the fame diftance, and runs along 
higKer grovinds, through the Ipace of fe 
miles . BxJLt though it is higher than the nc 
bouring country, it is itfeif a traft of 
land.. We rode tlirough it, and were ir 

vvitli its woods and lawns. 
Xn. tHe midft of it ftands a hdufe wj 
formerly belonged to Mr. Bilfon Legge. 
very extenfive lawn is cleared before it, in 
foerfed with combinations of tites $ and tho 
it is a perfea: flat, yet the Une of its wo 
"boundary being varied, and removed to dif 
ent diitances by retiring woods, the whole 
a good efFea: 5 whicli is not a httle affiftetl 
fame bandfome trees on the foreground. ^ 
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flat, if it be very extenfive^ may convey a grand 
idea.i but when we have 2, fmall piece oi fiat 
ground to improve, all we can do, unlefs we 
vary its furface, is to adorn it with wood. 
Surrounded with artful fcenery, as it is here, it 
may form a landfcape in which the eye may 
find great entertainment. The water which 
adorns this lodge, we thought but indifferently 
managed^ though we were told it was con* 
trived by the late Lord Chathsm, 



From Alton to Alresford, and from thence 
to Winchefler, we find little that excites atten^ 
tipn. About three miles from Alton indeed, 
at the fummit of a gentle rife, we left behind 
us a very beautiful, arid , extenfive diftance \ 
which they enjoy, who travel this road in a, 
contrary direftion. But we faw nothing of it; 
Our road was in general clofe, till within a 
few miles of Winchefler, where the down? 
begin to open. They are heavy uninterefting 
fwells of ground : but as we proceeded farther, 
we admired fome of the interfeflions of their 
vafl heaving forms, and had at leafl the plea-i* 
fure of fuiT^ying a large traft of country in it$ 

original 



original ftate . or>. ^i^^v^^' "^ 
impreflion*. 





tKefe downs, 
lies Winche 
xt:, tKe great chv 
^, as it: is; called, are a 
and give it: ar> air of grandeur. 
' The lx>iat:l:x fide of the great ch 
of heavy xrmaclojmed Gothic, 
owmg to acciderxt:- FoiTnerly th 
a monaffcer-y^ co^vejred this fide of i 
chiteft, W^illiam o£ \Srickham, w 
forefee tiie diflolution of uionaAerk 
of no coniecj istGncc^ t:o adarn a part oj 
which could never-, be iben. Butwhei^ 
tery was r^emovedy the defeat became 
Why- the trovver-, in the hands of f^ [ 
architect, was ie/t lb ill prppo^ 



queftion o£ iijrprLCb. It certainly 
to give the ^Arholc building an air of 

> 

* More imprcnion h^s bc^n made oq tbefe down 
laft half dozen years, than had been made befo" 
centuries. Large portions of tbeiu ait ^^^ 
^i^wn into tillage^ 
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I doubt whether a fpire was ever intend^, ad 
it was not, I believe, among the Gothic orna^ 
ments of that day. 

The infidc, however, of this cathedral is 
very grand, except about the tranfept, where 
there feems to have been fome awkward con** 
trivance. Indeed this part belonged to the old 
cathedral : for Wickham did not build the 
whole from the ground ; and would probably 
have altered the awkwardndfs of the tranfept* 
But he died, before he had finifhed his work ; 
and left a fum of money to compleat it. Th« 
nave, which is three hundred feet iii lengthy 
is perhaps the moft magnificent in England^ 
But it is injured by fome monuments, parti- 
cularly that of the founder, which tre(paf$ 
upon it: they are placed between the pillars, 
and bulge out into the middle aifle of tbe^ 
nave* Indeed I know not whether monu^ 
ments at all in fiich churches as pride them- 
felves on their architefture, can in any fhape 
be considered as ornamental: the nav6 of 
Wefbninfter- Abbey, for inftance, is injured, 
as a piece of architeSlure, by the feveral monu- 
ments introduced into it, which, like fpots of 
light in a pifture, injure the whole-, they break 
in upon its funplicity and grandeur. Thus too 

I doubt 
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I doubt whether the introduction of monu- 
menits will be any advantage to St. Paul's. I 
fhould fear they might injure the grandeur of 
the dome, which the judicious archite£l: had 
already adorned, as much as he thought con-« 
fiftent with die fublimity of his idea. In all 
cathedrals there are cloifters and other receflesj 
which are the proper fituations for monuments : 
and even here every thing fhould not be ad- 
mitted that comes under the name of a monu* 
ment, and pays the fee^ Plain tablets may be 
allowed ; but whoi figures and ornaments are 
introduced, they fhould be fuch as neither dif^ 
grace the fculptor, nor the perfon whom he 
meant to l^onoun It would be of great advan- 
tage alfb to clafs monuments, as we hang pic-* 
tures in a room, with fome view to fymmetiy 
and order ; and, if different profeflions were 
ranged by themfelves, it would flili make it 
more agreeable to examine them. 

The choir of Winchefter cathedral is greatly 
adorned, but without any tafte. The hw of or^ 
nament is one of the, greatefl: fburces of deform- 
ity ; and it is the more to be lamented, as it is 
very expenfcoe^ and very univerJaL It prevails 
from the churchwarden, who paints the pillars 
of his parifh-church blue, and the capitals yel- 
low; 
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low 5 to the artift, who gilds ind canoes the 
choir of a cathedrah A tafte of this kind pre- 
vails here. 

In the firft place, th6 fituatioh of the organ 
feems injudicious, A view along the whole 
range of the church, no doubt, is grand ; but 
not, I think, of confequence to remove the 
organ into the awkward fituation in which it 
now ftands, in the middle of one of the fides, 
where it has no correfpondent part: befidesy 
an organ, if judicioufly adorned, is a proper 
finifhing to one" end of the choir, as the com-' 
miinion-table and " its appendages; are to the 
other* 

The wood^work in the choir is excellent Go-' 
thic ; but it is greatly injured by a blue band^i 
fpangled with golden ftars, with which the 
ground behind it is adoriied.' What the mean-< 
ing of this ftrarige conceit is, I could not con- 
je6lure. 

But the decoration of the altar-piece is the 
moft ofFenfive. The choir is feparated from 
the chapels beyond it, by a lofty fcreen/ The 
tabernacle work of this fcre^ ftill retaaining, 
ftiews it to have been of the pureft Gothic. It 
is divided into twelve compartments, which 
are fuppofed to have held ftatues of the twelve 

J apoftles. 
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isipoftles. But thefe having been deftroyed in 
the time of the civil wars, each Gothic niche is. 
injudicioufly filled with a Roman urn. 

But the projeflion over the communion- 
table is ftill more ofFenfive. It is a fort of pent- 
houfc hanging over the table, and adorned 
with feftoons of flowers* They are faid to 
have been Carved by Gibbons, and probably 
were ; but all the elegdnt touches of his chifel 
are deftroyed> At Hampton Court, at Chatf- 
worth, and wherever we have the works of this 
mafter^ great care has been taken to preferve 
them in their original purity. I believe not 
even a varnifh has b^en fuffered; But here 
they are daubed sll over with broi!wn paint, to* 
tally at variance with every thing around them ; 
and as if that were not enough, they arc alfo 
adorned with profufe gilding. 

Infhrined amidft all this abfiirdity, hangs 
Weft's pifture of the Refurredlion of Lazarus, 
which is by no means, in my opinion^ among 
the bcft works of this matter. The compo^ 
fition did not pleafe me. The whole is divided 
formally into three paits, with too littl6 con- 
nexion among them. Jefus and his difciples 
ftand on one fide, the fpeftators on the other ^ 
Lazarus and his . fitters occupy the tniddlq. 

E Neither 
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Neither is the effedi of light nor the harmony of 
the colouring more pkafing. The colouring 
particularly, which both the ftory and the fitu- 
ation of the pifture required to be peculiirly 
modeft, is inharmonioufly glaring. The parts 
did not appear to tnore advantage than the 
whok. There id ' but little of thofe paffions, 
and varied expreffion, which the ftory is meant 
to excite. In drawings Mr. Weft is stcknow- 
ledged to be a perfeft mafter. But there is 
one thing in the picture which is particulalrly 
difpleafing. Every painter ftiould fo far pro- 
vide for the diftant effedi of his pifture^ that no 
improper or difagreeable idea may be excited 
in the general view of it. As you approach 
this pi6ture, without knowing what the fubjeft 
is, a figure at the foot of Lazarus gives the 
whole too much the appearance of une femme 
accouchk. 

The Ikreeii which fepaf afes the choir from 
the nave and the aifles, is beautiful in itfelf\ 
but we are aftoniftied that fuch an artifl: as 
Inigo JonesT fhonld not fee the abfurdity or 
adorning a Gothic church with a Grecian 
Ikreen. The ftatues of James I. and Charles I. 
however they come there, would have been in 
thenifdves more pleafing, if their unclaflical 

infignia 
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^ mfignia of crowns aiid fceptres had been f c- 
moved. 

The King's Houfe was built by Sir Ghriftc- 
pher Wren for Charles II. It ftands on the 
fite of the old caftle of Winchefter, loftily 
overlooking the city, and is, I think, a beautiful 
pi^ce of architefture* Magnificent it certainly 
is, extending in front above three hundred 
feet; and if it had been completed in the 
grand ftyle in which it was conceived, with its 
lofty cupola, and other appendages 5 its gar- 
dens and parks laid out in ample fpace behind ; 
a noble bridge in front over the ditch; and 
the ftreet opened, as was intended, to the weft 
end of the cathedral, with which its front is 
parallel; it would have been perhaps one of 
the grandeft palaces in Europe. The death of 
Charles put an end to the fcheme- It had 
afterwards another chance of being completed ; 
having been fettled on Prince George, of Den-^ 
mark, if he had furvived Queeft Anne. Its 
laft tenants were fix thoufatid French prifoners, . 
from whofe dilapidations it will not Ipeedily 
recover *. 

♦ It has fince been much more refped^ably occupied by a 
body of emigrant French priefts j but is now, I believe, con- 
verted into a barrack. 

E 2 Win^ 
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Winchefter was not only a regal feat in 
Saxon times, but one of the firft towns in Bri- 
tain. Its hiftory is full of curiofity ; and the 
antiquities with which it abounds, confirm its 
hiftory : but among its antiquities I recollcft 
no obje^ of ^beauty ^ except an old crols in the 
high ftreet, which is an exquifite piece of Go- 
thic archite6hire j and (hews that the artiAs of 
thofe days could adapt their ideas of proportion 
as well to works of miniature as of grandeur. 
This little ftru6ture rifes from a bafement of. 
half a dozen fteps, with curious open work, in 
a pyramidal form* It is ornamented in the 
richeft manner j but its ornaments are becom- 
ing, bec^ufe they are introduced with propor- 
tion, uniformity, . and fynmietry • If the edges 
had been gilt and adorned with Chinefe bdls, 
it would have bcenornamented in a tafte fome^ 
thing like that enjoyed in the choir of the 
cathedral. 
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■pROlVL ^?V ixi.clxefter to SaJi&^in ^ 
continxaes alorxg <ioAivns, the part? 
often fold bestvxtifially over each ot 
ibrt of covintiry- , -tlioviglx in itfelf un] 
affords a good ftiady. for" a.landfc 
It gives liim. sl fe-w large mafterly i 
forms arL oia.t:lixi.e ^v^hicli the imag 
up. A.l>40T:i.t: a mile fhort of StocJ 
had a good diftance on the left. 

As ^?ve gain the higher grounds afe 
three miles l>ef<>x-e we .reach Salifbury 
fpire of the csLlzHedral makes its Gra ^ 
and fixes' the rpot: to which the rog^i 
devious, wrill certainly carry us at}^^ 
amuiitig to fee a ae/irined poiaf ^^^ 
we come up <:o i* ^Y ^^S^ees. /f ^. 
alfo to trsixis£er ovir own motion to f/' 
objeft we approach. It feems, ^ 
winds, to play with "«, ^^^JngJtfejf 
there, fbrnetimes totally difappearing^ 
rifing where we ciicl Jiot exped^ fo find 
the mo/I: pleafjn^ circumltance in apt 
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a grand objeft, confifts in its depofiting by de- 
grees its vaiious tints of obfcurity. Tinged at 
firft with the hazy hue of diftance, the fpire 
before us was but little diftinguiflied from 
the objefts of the vale. But as it was much 
nearer than thofe objefts, it foon began to aC- 
fujne a deeper tint, to break away from them, 
and leave them behind. As we get ftill nearer,- 
elpecially if a ray of funfhine happen to gild 
it, the fhaip touches on the pinnacle;s fhew the 
richnefs of its workmanfhip, and it begins 
gradually to affume its real form. 

Salifbury is a pleafant town, with the fweet 
accommodation of a ftream of limpid water 
running through every ftreet. But the only 
thing in it worth the attention of a pifturefque 
eye, is the great church and its appendages. 

Salifbury cathedral is efteemed the only pure- 
fpecimen we have of the early ftyle of Gothic 
archite6i:ure. It mai^ks the period when Saxon* 
heavinefs began firft to give way. It wants 
thofe light and airy members which we find 
in the cathedrals of York, Canterbury, Lincoln, 
and others of - a later period : but it poflefles 
one beauty which few of them poffefs, - that 
of fymmctry in all its parts. The fpire is 
efteemed the loftieft ftj'ufture of the kind in 

England. 
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If inftead of the Ipire, fomething of a Gothic 
dome^ or rich open work, had been carried up 
a moderate height, I think it would have been 
more beautiful. As it is, the chief idea feems 
to have been to carry ftones higher into the 
air, than they were ever cai'ried before. 

The inlide of Salifbury cathedral is^moi^ 
beautiful than the outfide. The affemblage of 
its various parts, fo harmonious among them-' 
felves, and its fimple ornaments, though of 
the rudeft Gothic, arc very pleafing. 

There is one beautiful circumftance in it 
which I remember not to have feen, with fo 
good an efFeft, in any. other cathedral, except 
that of Wells. To the eaft end of the choir 
St. Mary's chapel is attached ; and appears fe- 
parated from it only by three large pointed 
open arches behind the communion-table. 
The internal part of the cbapcl, with its eaft 
window and pillars, feen through thefe arches, 
gives the conjunft idea of fpace and perfpcc- 
tive, which is very pleafing. \ 

But this cathedral alfa, though in itfelf a 
noble piece of architedtnre, has been much in- 
jured by what is called beautifying. The nave 
pf the church and fide aifles were painted, as if 
they had been arched with brick. Nothing 
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prevent their fpreading, it had never been 
touched. Mr. Wyatt, however, examined it, 
and being perfuaded it had no connexion with 
the walls, venttired to remove it ; and has done 
if without any bad confequence. It was flip- 
ported in two or three places by fcafFolding j 
and the middle part being fawn and taken 
away, the ends were eafily removed. 

The next queftion was, what fliould be 
done with the three large arches which open 
the view into St. Mary's chapel ? Should they 
be filled with tracery- work, like the eaft win- 
dows of fome cathedrals ? Or, fhould they be 
left open, as they had always been ? The latter 
mode, which was certainly the better, was 
adopted. Tracery-work would have been out 
of place in this cathedral : which was built be^ 
fore that mode of ornament was introduced^ 
Befides, a great beauty would have been loft, 
which arifes from a perfpeftive view into the 
chapel. 

This queftion being fettled, another arofe. 
A very beautiful altar-fkreen was conftrufted 
out of the ornaments of a little chapel, which 
had formerly been attached to the church, and 
which Mr. Wyatt found it ncceflary to re- 
move. The queftion was, where fhould this 

fkreen 
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fkreen be placed ? Some thought it might be 
placed beft at the end of St. Mary's chapel, fo 
that it might be feen to advantage through the 
arches, which were to be left open entirely to 
the bottom. In this cafe the conmiunion-tablc 
was to be moveable; and to be brought for- 
ward into the choir only when it was wanted. 
Others were of opinioti, ^ that the communion- 
table (hould ftand fixed where it had ever 
ftood ', and the fkreen, which was a very low 
one, fhbuld be placed juft behind it, fo as 
merely to hide the bafes of the pillars, and the 
pavement of St. Mary's chapel ; permitting at 
the fame time a perfpeftive view into it above 
the fkreen. The former of thefe opinions pre-* 
vailed, though fome thought it might have been 
more proper ^ and more in tajiey to have taken 
the latter. It might have been more proper^ 
becaufe it would have rtade a feparation be- 
tween the church' and the chapel, which is as 
defirable at one end, as the feparation made by 
the fkreen and the organ, between the choir 
and nave, is at the other. Befides, the com- 
munion-table is a natural adjunct to the choir, 
and could not be removed, without making an 
improper break. It might alfo be thought in- 
decent by niany people, and give offence. This 

_ feparation 
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feparation might likewife have been more in 
tafiey becaufe the eye, not having fo good a cri* 
tcrion of diftance as would be aiForded by fee- 
ing the bafes of the pillars, and pavement of the 
chapel, would have conceived the diftance to 
the eaft- window of the chapel greater than it 
really is : fo that the idea being thus in part 
curtailed, would in fa6l have been enlarged. 
It is an undoubted rule in painting, that an 
exaSl delineation of a grand objeft injures its 
fiiblimity. Whatever is difcreetly left to the 
imagination is always improved. Thefe re* 
marks, however, are founded only in theory ; 
and it is poflible the fkreen may have a better 
efFeft where it ftands at prcfent. 

The e^ft window of St. Maiy's chapel is 
adorned with a pi6hirc pf the Refurredtion, in 
painted glafs. Sir Jofhua Reynolds gave the 
defign \ in which, though he had reprefetited 
our Saviour rifing, he had left the tomb ftill 
clofed and fealed. The Bifliop remonftrated, 
that he had given the fa6t contrary to the truth 
of Scripture; where, it is faid, the feal was 
broken, and the ftone Temoved. Sir Jofhua, 
however, ftill perfifted; contending, that by 
not breaking the feal, he had made the miracle 
fo much the greater \ and it was not withput 
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archite£hire in England* The deformities of 
the nave and grand aifles, I fear, will not foon 
be removed ; as there is a deficiency in the 
fiind ', but they greatly call for improvement. . 

Anjoining to the church is a fquare cloifter 
opening into a chapter-houfe. In abbies, we 
fuppofe, the cloifter was a place for the monks 
to enjoy cxercife under cover. But, from the 
connection of this cloifter with the chapter- 
houfe, we are led to imagine it was intended 
alfo as a place for tenants and fuitors to wait 
under fhelter, till each was called into the chap** 
ter-houfe to fettle his refpcftive bufinefs. The 
chapter-houfe and cloifters are in the fame way 
connefted at Gloucefter ; and may probably be 
fo in other cathedrals* 

The cloifter and the chapter-houfe at Salif^ 
bury belong to an age of much better tafte in 
architefture than that of the cathedral itfelf. 
They are both of very pure and elegant Go- 
thic. The former is a light airy fquare of 
about forty feet on each fide. The latter is an 
p6tagpn of fifty feet in diameter, with a pointed 
roof, fuppoFted by a light column (rather per- 
haps too light) in the centre. Nothing in ar- 
,chite£l:ure, I think, can be more pleafing than 
thefe buildings j nor does any thing militate 
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In what tafte the private buildiiigg of thofe 
times were conftrudled, when Gothic architec- 
ture was in its fplendor, we know not. It is 
probable they were not defigned by the emi- 
nait profeffors of the art, but by low mecha- 
nics, according to every man's humour, with- 
out rule or knowledge. Many of them, no 
doubt, were inconvenient enough, as well as 
wretchedly adorned- But in Xhi^ public buildings 
of thofe times, there is generally fuch propriety 
of ornament ;. that is, each ornamental member 
arifesfo naturally from the building itfelf^ and is 
fo much of a piece with it, (which fecms to be 
all we wifh in ornament,) that^n the beft fpe- 
cimens of Gothic architefture, the eye is no 
where offended, or called afide by the conten- 
tion of parts • but examines all, whole and 
parts together, in one general view. In the 
interior, perhaps, .the Gothic aixhiteft is com- 
ihonly more chafte than in the exterior in 

which he allows himfelf more to wj*^4. ' i 
• J 1 r V It wanton ; and 

mdeed feems to have had a worfe choice of 
proper Mnaments. But in our befl- 
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Dr With this cloifter and *^^Pt:er-houfe, .co^r 
as they are A?v^it:l:i. ornaments, ^^ with the tic 
fimpUcity of the <:a1:hcdral of Str* Paul's. Ei 
ftyle is beautif\xl- 

. But in corxljpax-ing the Gothic and Greci- 
ornaments in arciliite^ture, the cor^iparifbn hoi 
merely with, reg^a-rcl to fuch omatnents as s 
fanciful and i^^^Z- Iii portraying or combi 
ing fuch orna-m-esr^-ts as have nature ybt* their o 
ginaly either irk - human or in ariimal life, 
Gothic fculptor is in general miferably 
ficient. He had little knowledge of Natui 
firming, alia lefs of J>LrM\nJombintng : ^i 
he i. often ofFerxaing with fome grofs re 

fentation o£ this Icind. „,,.«,„_, ^_ 
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Very inferior to Roman or modem fcuIpturR 
There is no idra. either of grace or tafte, or 
even of proportion in the figures themfelvesj 
nor in the mode of combining them. They 
^ re^jrefent fcripture ftoriesj fome of which 
are v6ry ill-managed. In the ftory of Noahj 
two beafts are looking out of a window in the 
ark, fufficient to load it 5 and Noah himfelf 
IM'ayin^ at the poop is fufficient to fink it. 
After the civil wars, the parliament commif- 
fioners fat in this chapter-hoiife ; and have left 
behind them marks of their rough ideas of re- 
ligion<» At this fculpture they fcem to have 
taken particular offence, and have hacked it 
miferably. They began as they entered, on 
the left> and for a while erafed every thing 
before them : but Aey feem to have grown tired 
as they proceeded in their work: the middle part ^ 
therefore, is but little injured, and the figures 
on the right are perfeft- If, however, the in-* 
fide of this elegant building wwe wafhed over 
with one uniform ftone-calour, the fculpture 
obtrudes itfelf fo little on the eye, that bad as it 
is, it might eafily pafs unobferved^ Both the 
cloifber and chapter-houfe are in fp decaying a 
ftate^ that it would require a great fum to re- 
ftore them -, though there is now in the library 
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Wag darried along the whole badk-frorit of the 
palace. It was paffed, at different places, by 
two or three bridges 5 and wa» fuch a nuifance, 
that we are furprifed it had been fuffered fo 
long. 

As to the flat grounds which were bifefted 
with the canal, laid out in viftas, and circum- 
fcribed by an embattled wall, it was impoffiblc 
to do more, than to remove a few of the for- 
malities of the place, and Carry a neat gravel 
walk round it, which near the houfe plays 
dmong a few irregular pkthtatioris. 

But one improvement he has introduced, 
which adds a grandeur to the garden, beyond 
what any epifcopal feat in England can boaft. 
He has brought the cathedral into it, in one of 
its nioft pleafing points of perfpeftive* Be- 
tweeh the palace and the cathedral ran for- 
merly a wall, which included a piece of ground 
belonging to the bifhops of Salifbury, and ufed 
as a kitchen-garden. 

This wall, and the kitcten-garden, Biftiop 
Barrington has removed; and has not only 
obtained a noble objeBj but he has exchanged 
the difagreeable appearance of a long ftraight 
wall, for a very grand boundary to his garden. 
The cloifter and chapter-houfe are the parts 
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Many retainers no doubt there were on fo 
large a foundation ; but it does not appear that 
any houfes, except thofe of the chapter, were 
admitted within the precinfts of the fortrcfs. 
Other appendages feem to have been placed as 
a fuburb under its walls. 

Here the bifhops of Salifbuiy lived like 
temporal princes ; till king Stephen, fuipe6):ing 
the bifhop of that day was attached to the 
emprefs Maud, difpofTefled him of his cafUe 
of Sanmi, together with two other caftles 
which he held ; one at Sherbom, from whence 
the fee had been removed by William I, and 
the other at the Devizes, ' j The caftle of 
Sarum was given to a Norman earl, who held 
a garrifon in it for the king. 

This became matter of continual conteft. 
The clergy and the garrifon were at conftant 
variance. Once the bifhop and his clergy 
returning from a proceflion, found the gates 
(hut againft them. 

Wearied at length by repeated infults they 
complained to the pope, and at length got a 
difpenfation to remove the fee of Salifbury 
to its prefent fituation. This was foon foimd 
to be fo very convenient in comparifon of 
the old one, that it drew the inhabitants of 

Old 
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Old Sarum by degrees after it. The caftle 
was left by itfelf ; and in a few years it alfo 
was deferted, and Old Sarum became only a 
heap of ruins. But thefe ruins, deferted as 
they are, preferve a fubftantial proof of their 
antient dignity in being reprefented by tvyrQ 
members in parliament. 
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"C^ROM Salifbury aur firft excurfion w^s to 
^ Longford Caftle, the feat of the earl pf 
Radnor, It was built about the time of James 
the Firft on a Danifh piodel j probably by fome 
architeft who came into England with the 
queen. Its form is triangular, with a round 
tower at each corner ; \^hich gives it a Angu- 
lar appearance. It ftands in a vale, whiqh 
approaches nearly to a jflatj as the Avon, 
which paffes through the garcfen, does tp flag-, 
nation, Longford Caftle therefore borrows 
little from its fituation. All its beauty is th? 
refult of art, which cannot rife beyond what 
may be called pleajing. But the principal 
objefts her^ are the pi6lures. The whole 
coUeftion is good. The following we thought 
fome of the beft, 

A Return from the Chace, by Teniers, The 
compofition of this n^after is rarely fo good 
as it is here. His colouring is always pleaf- 

mg. 

A boy, by Rubens, 
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mer is reprefented by a fun-rife, and the land- 
ing of Eneas in Italy : the latter by a fun^fet, 
and feveral Roman buildings in ruin. No- 
thing can exceed the colouring of both thefe 
piftures. The hazy light of a riiing fun, and 
the glowing radiance of a fetting one, are 
exaftly copied from nature; and therefore 
nicely dijiinguijfoed. An eye accurate in the 
efFefts of nature, will eafily difcern with which 
ipecies of light the fummit of the wave, or the 
edge of the battlement is tipped. And yet 
Claude has in none of his piflures that I have 
feen, difcriminated the Jhadows of the morn- 
ing, which are certainly much darker than 
thofe of the evening. He does not indeed 
appear to have marked the difference between 
them. Nor do we obferve that painters in 
general are more accurate. Now and then, 
with Nature before him, Claude poflibly may 
give a moming-fhadow its chayafterj but 
when an effeft is yery rare, it appears to be 
the refult of imitation^ rather than of prin-r 
ciple. 

With regard to aerial landfcape^ Claude 
excelled all matters. We are at a lofs, whe^ 
ther to admire more \kit Jimplicity^ or the ef* 
fe£i of his diftanccs. 

But 
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tor's. It is true, the objefts he painted arc of 
the grand fpecies : he faw no other. But as 
he feidom made the beft ufe of them by bring- 
ing them forward, and producing ^rtfW ^5i J 
it is plain he faw them with indifference j and 
we conclude it was much the fame to him, 
whether he painted by the fide of a ftagnant 
canal at Harlem, or under the fall of a cafcade 
at Tivoli. In Ihort, he feems to have had 4 
knack of colouring certain objefts, ikies, and 
diftances in particular; and this is accounted 
for by his refiding chiefly in the Campagna, 
■■ As to his figures and foregrounds, if they 
do not difguft the eye, it is all we expeft. 
His buildings top are often unpleafing and in- 
cumbered ; and feem calculated rather to fhew 
his flcill in archite6lure than in the produftion 
of pifturefque beauty,— i — It is faying how-^ 
ever much in favour of ClaudCj that he had 
been bred a paflry-cooks and that if he did 
not do all that might have been done, he di4 
much more than could hav^ been expefted. 
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QUR txext expedition from Salifbuiy 
to Stonelienge and Wilton. 
Stonetienge, at a diftance, appeared o^ 
diminutive object. Stant^ng on fo vaf 
area as Salifbury Plain, it was loft in the 
inenfity arovin<i it. As we approached 
gained, more refpe£t : and we could now 1 
a large d-itch roxxnd the whole, confined wri 
a gentle mound- But when we arrived 
the fpot, it appeared aftonifhing beyond « 
ception. .A. train oi' wondering ideas ijij 
diately crowded into the mind. Who brov 
thefe huge mafles o£ rock together ? Wj^, 
were tliey brought ? For what purpofe ? 
what machines were they drawn ? Or by ^ 
mechanic pow^ers ere£ted ? 

JVTany have attempted to foly^ £,jch quef^^ 
as thefe, but none have gone f^^^j^er th^ 
jeaure. Even the very Pu^ fe ^^^ "^ 
thefe £tanes were brought ^o^^r \s nc^t^ 
ficiently afcertained. JVfr. vt*^ .-> rer^ 




that whoever has examine^ V ^^r ^onu^^ 
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has afcribed it to that clafs of antiquity of 
which he himfelf was moft fond. This was at 
leaft the cafe of the celebrated Inigo Jones. 
On his return from Italy, having nothing but 
Italian architefture in his head, he found out 
that Stonehenge was a Roman ruin. 

Many idle things, no doubt, have been writ- 
ten on this fubjeft- It is a happy field for 
conjefturc. On the whole, perhaps, the la- 
borious inquiries of Dr. Stukeley have been at- 
tended with the moft fiiccefs ; for though nei- 
ther he nor any man could anfwer all the in- 
quiries which curiofity is apt to make on this 
fubjeft 5 yet he feems to have contributed more 
towards a juft idea of this wonderful monu- 
ment, than any other antiquarian. He has 
gone upon principle. He has traced it by its 
meafuresy and other data, into Druid times ; 
and (as far as appears) conviftion follows his 
refearches. In his long difcuflion, he may, in 
fome parts, be whimfical; and in many cer- 
tainly tedious : but allowances fhould be made 
for a man full of his fubjeft, who, of courfe, 
will fee many things which he fuppofes to be 
of confequence, and which he cannot, in few 
words, make apparent to others. 

Of 
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leem to have been chiieled, on the infide efpe^ 
cially, with great care; and the impofls havtf 
all been let into the uprights by mortices, and 
tenons very curioufly wrought. 

But it is not the elegance of the 'Work, but 
the grandeur of the id^a^ that flxikes us. The 
walk between the two circles, which is a cir- 
cumference of three hundred feet, is awfully 
magnificent : at leaft it would have been fo, if 
the monument had been entire. To be im- 
mured, as it were, by fuch hideous walls of 
rock} and to fee the landfcape and the iky 
through fuch flxange apertures muft have 
thrown the imagination into a wonderful fer- 
ment. The Druid, though favage in his na^ 
ture, had the fublitaeft ideas of the objefl: of 
his worfhip, whatever it was. He always wor-^ 
fhipped under the canopy of the Iky, and could 
not bear the idea of a roof between him and 
heaven. I have known the idea fometimes 
taken up by pious chriftians, who have con- 
feffed they found their minds moft expanded^ 
when they worlhipped in the open air. 

Stonehenge is fuppofed to be the grandeftr 
ftrufture of the kind that exifts. We meet 
with many other Druidical remains of this 
form, though of inferior fize. But I have 

fome- 
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foitoeWiiere heard of ond in France, inferior 
Weed to Stoneheng^ in magriificeace, but fu- 
perior to it in elcganf cohftradtioni The im- 
pofts uniting with each other ^ form ond Cdnti- 
hued circk of ftonci on the top of the uprights j 
which makes a inore pleafing appearance than 
Stonehenge, where each impoft, refting oil two 
uprights, ftands detached from its neighbour. 

Wonderful, however, as Stonehenge is, and 
plainly difcovering that the mind, which con- 
ceived it. Was familiar with great ideas, it is to- 
tally void, though in a ruinous date, of every 
idea of pi6turefque beauty j and I fhould fup- 
pofe was ftill more fo in its perfe6t one^ Wc 
Walked round it, examined it on every fide, 
and endeavoured to take a perfpe6tive view of 
it, but in vain; the ftones are fo undouthly 
placed, that we found it was impoilible to form 
them, from any ftand, into a pleafing (hape. 

Befides thefe ftones, there are others of im- 
menfe fize in different parts of the ifland^ 
though none, I believe, fo large. Near Bo-^ 
rough-bridge two or tiiree of the largeflr arc 
found, which are known by the name of the 
£)ewTs Arrows. 

Volney, in his Travels through Syria, men- 
tiones three ftones otf white giranite, ^ among the 

G ruins 
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,ruinS of Balbeck, each of which was- twelve 
feet thick ; and which togethfer extended above 
fifty-eight yards. And in an adjacent quariy, 
he found a ftone lying, half chifeled, which, 
was fixty-nine feet long, and in breadth and 
thicknefs about thirteen. It was probably too 
large to be carried from the fpot*. 

About two milesf from Dol in firetagne, in 
the middle of an orchard, Mr. Wraxall tells us, 
there is a fmgle ftone fixed, in the earth, of a 
conic form, which is about forty-five feet high, 
.and nearly . as many broad. It had long puz- 
zled the antiquarians of the country, and 
^ve rife to various conjeftures. Some of 
them, however endeavoured to get at its found- 
ation. There they found it was really a na- 
tural production, being fixed to a ftratum of 
folid rock feveral feet below the furface -f-. 



The plain, on which Stonehenge ftands, is 
in the fame flyle of greatnefs as the temple that 
.adorns it. , It extends many miles in all direc- 
,tLqns, in fome not lefe than fifty. An eye un- 
verfed in thefe objefts is filled with aftonifh- 

* Vol. ii. p. 241. 
.. t Tqut through France,. p» 3^ 

. : ment 
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^ent in viewing wafte after waf|e rifing out 
0f each new horizon. 

Such appears the fpacious plain 



Of Sarum, fpread like Ocean's boundlefs rounds 
' Where folitary Stonehenge, grey with mofs^ 

Ruin of agesy nods. ■ * 

* « 

The ground is fpread, indeed/ as the podt ob- 
serves, like the oceafi ; but it is like the ocean 
after a ftorm^ it is continually heaving in large 
fwells. ^ Through all this va^ diftrift, fcarce a 
cottage or even a bufti appears. If you ap- 
•proach within two or three miles of the edge 
-of the plain, . you fee, like the mariner within 
foundings, lajid at a diftance, houfes, trees, and 
: villages ; but all around is wafte. : 

Regions, like . this, which have come down 
to us rude and untouched, from the beginning 
pf time, fill the mind with grand conceptions, 
far, beyond the efforts of art and cultivation. 
'Impreffed by fiich views of nature, our ances- 
tors, worfhiped the God of nature, in thefe 
boundlefs fcenes, which gave them the higheft 
-conceptions of eternity* §uch were the graiid 
ideas of the patriarch, as ,he ranged the wide 
regions of the eaft, and fet.up his monumental 
pile, not adorned with vafes or ftatues, but a 
, mound of earth, a rude pillar, which he called 
•^ G 2 God's 



God's iloufe^ or fome vaA ^eap of ftones, or i 
fabric, firm as the ground ^n which tt ftooid, 
likp tKis before us, which has feen in fuccdfioti 
the ruirxs of iiin;imerable works of ai-t, sxid "wm 
probably remain undiminiihed till the end of 
time. 

AU tbe plain, at leaft that part of it n<ar 
StoneHenge, is one vaft cemetary. Every 
where, as we pafled, we faw tumuU or ^^"^^^^ . 
as they are called, rifing on each harul. Thdfe 
little irxovinds of earth are more curioufly and 
elegantly ihaped than any of the kind I r^ 
member elfewhcrc to have fcen. They cooi- 
monly rile in the f^m of bells, 9^ ^ T 
tii^ HatH a neat trendi fa£hion««^^ ^T J^ 
bafe. tHox^ghi^ tbar forras, arvd i^^^^'^J' 

T^c. ^^^l^« at their bafes, fome a^?^ !?,^ 

times Z^V^^ ^"^^ ibtnetones of thP-i^y, fome- 

«^ P W^ '''' ^^ ^^^* '"^ ^^^^^^^^iff!? 
them S: ^ ^"^ countea above an twMidnsd (rf 

thcr witlx^^^*^ ^ fometinies as if hvuidled tap' { 



feen. Blv^**^^ harrows are moft confpicuoufly 
a fplendi<i v ^*^^ fummit being ti^-^ ^^^ 

*ight, while the plain is ^ CaaAow, 
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h at that tim^ eafily diilmguifhed. Moft of 
them are placed on the more elevated parts of 
the plain ; and generally in fight of the great 
temple. That they are manfions of the dead 
is undoubted; many of them having beea 
ppened, and found to cover the bones both of 
men and beafts ; the latter of which were pro- 
bably farificed at the fimeraU We fiippole 
alfo that fome of them contained the promifr 
jcuous afhes of a multitude, as Virgil defcribcs 
them. 

- Confufae ingentem csedis acervum^ 
^ Nee numerpy nee honore cremant. Tuoe undi^Uft yafti 
^* Certatim crebris collucent ignibu? agrj. 
** Tertia lux gelidam coelo dimoyerat umhram; 
^* Moerentes altum cinerenii et cpnfufa ruebant 
^* Offa fo^is; tepiiioque gnerab^nt aggere teme,** 

. Indeed this mode of burial, as the moft ho* 
jiourable, ieems to have been difliated by the 
voice of ng^ture. We meet with it in Homer ; 
we meet with it in Herodotus, The vcllige* 
of it are found on the vaft plains of Tartary j 
fttid even among the favages of Guinea, 

That we do not afcribe more antiquity ta 
thefe temples and cemetaries, than rightly be« 
longs to them, the antiquarian hath fhewn by 
many learned arguijaents > I fhall fubjpin an« 

« J other 
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Other of claflic origin ; from which it will ap-r 
pear probable, that the furniture . of thefe vaft 
plains was exaftly the fame in Caefar's days, as 
it is now. 

That chief, in the firft book of his Com- 
mentaries, defcribing the place, which was 
Agreed on to be the fcene of conference be- 
tween him and Arioviftus, tells us, it was an 
extenfiv€ plain, in which was a large artifical 
Ihount. Planities erat magna^ et in eu tumulm 
t err em fat is grandis. I tranflate t err em by the 
"worA artificial^ becaufe it certainly implies fome- 
thing faftitious. No correal writer, fpeak^ng 
of a natural hill^ would ufe fuch an epithet. It 
would be a mere redundancy \ and juft as im- 
proper as if he had faid, Phnities erat magna 
terrea. But in defcribing an artificial mounts 
it is certainly proper; becaufe fuch a mount 
might have been conftru6led of other materials 
befides earth. 

That Caefar's tumulm was intended alfo as. a 
memorial for the dead, is probable from the 
common ufe of the word tumulm \ efpecially. 
when accompanied with. the epithet terreus^ 
for vye know no other ufe for which thefe. 
tumuli terreiy or artificial mounts^ were con- 
ftrucled, but that of , being memorials of thQ 
*. > dead; 
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dead ; and for this ufe we know they cer^- * ' 
tainly were conftrufted. We find iEneas like-^ 
wife haranguing his troops from a tomb of this 
kind: 



'< Socios in cztum littore ab oiqpi 



^' Advocat JEneaSy tumulicj^ue ex aggere fatur 
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" Having thus fettled Caefar's tumulus terreus 
to have been a barrow ; and knowing alfo from 
him, that the Druids frequented Gaul, we are 
led to believe, that his planities magna^ and 5^* 
lijbury Piain^ were places of the fame kind; 
both of them moft probably Druid fcenes. 
Caefar indeed mentions but one tumulus on his 
plain : but as he was defcribing only a parti- 
cular fpot, not the general fcene, we may eafily 
fuppofe there might be many other harrows, 
and perhaps a Ston?henge alfo in the neigh- 
bourhood of it. 

It is probable alfo, "(as Caelar tells us the 
Druid difcipline was carried originally into 
Gaul, from Britain, which was the great fource 
of Diruidjearning*,) that Salifbury Plain might 

. * (& DifcipHna hacc in Britanuia rcperta $ atque inde in Galliami 
*^ tranflata effey exiftimatur ; et nunc y'bui, diligentius earn rem cog«. 
<* nofbere volunt, plerumque illo, difcendi cStifa; proficifcuntur.'* 

Q 4 h^YQ 
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have been a icene of great antiquity many 
years before the time of Casfar, 
, Though Salifbury Plain in Druid times wa^ 
probably a very bufy fcene, we now find it; 
wholly uninhabited. Here and there we meet 
a flock of fheep flattered over the fide of 
fome rifing ground 5 and a fhepherd with hi^ 
4Qgj attending thems or perhaps we may de<3 
fcry fome folitary waggon winding round ^ 
iliftant hill. But the only refi4ent inhabitant 
of this vaft wafte is the buftard. This tord^^ 
which U the largeft fowl we have in England, 
is fond of all extenfive plains, and is found 
on feveralj but thefe are fuppofed to be hi^ 
principal haunt. Here he breeds, and here he 
fpends his fuiumerrday, feeding with his mate 
on juicy berries, a^id the large dew-worms of 
the heath. As winter apprqaphes, he forms 
into fociety. Fifty or fixty have been fome^ 
times feen together. 

As the buftard leads his life in thefe unfifC:! 
quented wilds, and ftudioufly avoids the haunt? 
of men, tlie appearance of any thing in mo- 
tion, though at a confideraMe diftance, alarms 
him. I know not that he is prote6):ed, like the 
partridge and pheafant, by any law j but his 
own vigilance is a better fecUrity to him than 

an 
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HB a£l of padiament. As he is fb noble a 
prize, his flefti (b delicate, and the quantity of 
it fo large, he is of courfe frequently the ob- 
ject of the fowler's ftratagems. But his cau- 
lion is generally a prote6tion againft them alL 
The fcene he frequents, ^ord9 neither tree to 
(belter, nor hedge to ikreen, an enemy; and 
he is fo tall, that when he raifes his neck' to 
take a prefpe6live view, his eye circumrcribes 
a very wide horizon. All open attempts 
therefore againft him are fruitlefs. The fowl- 
er's moft promifing ftratagem is to conceal 
himfelf in a waggon. The weft country wag- 
gons, periodically travelling thefe regions, are 
pbjefts to which the buft^rd is moft accuf- 
tomed; ^d though he retires at their ap- 
proach, he retires with lefe evident figns of 
alarm, than from any thing elfe. It is poflible 
therefore, if the fowler lie clofe in fuch a con* 
cealment, and with a long barrelled gun can 
direft a good aim, he may make a lucky (hot. 
Sometimes also he flips from the tail of a wag- 
gon a couple of fwift greyhounds. They foon 

r 

pome up with the buftard, though he runs 
well ; and if they can contrive to reach him, 
juft as he is on the point of taking wing, (an 
operation >Yhich he performs with lefs expe- 
dition 
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^ition than is requiflte in luch critical circum^' 
fiances,) they may perhaps feize him. 

Some encrpachments have been made by this 
ptpugh, within thefe few years, upoti Salifbury 
Plain, But thefe inroads, though confiderable 
in themfelves, bear little proportion to the vaft- 
nefs of thefe downy grounds. The plough is 
a heavy invader -, and its. perfeverance only can 
produce a vifible efFeft in To vaft a fcene. 

Another reafon alio may operate powerfully 
in prefervlng * theffe wide domains in a ftate of 
- nature. The foil is, in moft places, very (hal- 
low, not above five dr fix inches above a rock 
of chalk ; and as the tillage of two or three 
years exhaufts it, without more expence than 
the land will anfwer, it hath been thought but 
ill hulbandiy to deftroy a good ftieep-walk, 
for a bad piece of arable land. 

But though Salifbury Plain is a remarkable 
fcene in England, it is nothing in comparifon 
of many fcenes of this kind on the face of the 
globe, in which the eye is carried, if I may fo 
phrafe it, out of Jight\ where an extent of land, 
flat, like the ocean, melts: gradually into the 
horizon. Such are many parts of Poland and 
Tartary. The plains of Yedefan, on the bor- 
d^r§ of Beflarabia, are among the moft extrar 

prdinary^j 
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ordinary. Baron de Tott defcrilie& tfecm on 
his journey to the Chani of Tartary, as fo un- 
mei;ife, that he tells us, (fomewhat I think hy-* 
perbolically,) the piercing eyes of the Tartars, 
who rode before him, could* diftinguifh the 
heads of the horfemen in the horizon, when 
thd convexity of the earth bid the reji of their 
bodies. His defcription is more natural after- 
wards, when he fays, he faw the fun rife and 
let on thefe plains, as navigators do at fea» 
Their fingularity confifts both in their vaftnefs 
and in certain regular vallies which bifeft 
them. Thefe valUes are diftant from each 
other about ten or twelve leagues, and run in 
parallel lines acfofs the plain. They are totally 
void of the ufual ornaments of our vallies^ va- 
riety of ground, a foaming rivulet, and woody 
banks: they are mere trenches, cut out by 
Nature, about twenty yards deep, and fome- 
tiihes a quarter of a mile broad ; fo that as you 
traverfe the plain, the eye pafles over them like 
funk fences, and all appears one boundlefs wafte.' 
Through the middle of each of thefe vallies is 
a muddy rivulet, and as there is no elevation 
of ground, it is.almoft ftagnant. The courfe- 
of thefe rivulets, fuch as it is, leads from north 
tp fouth ; and at the end pf the plain they form 
-. ' fmaH 
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Imall lakes, which commutiicate widi the Black 
Sea* In theie vallies the Tartars of Yedefan 
fix their tents, while their numerous herds of 
horfes, oxen, dromedaries, and 0ieep graze th^ 
plains. Thefe herds are continually wander- 
ing from home in fummer, efpecially the larger 
kinds ; and the chief employment of the Tar^ 
tar is, to gallop about in queft of them. He 
takes a quantity of roafted millet in a bag, 
mounts his horfe, and rides till fun-fett Then 
if he find not what he fought, he clogs his 
horfe, and leaves it to graze ; and as he is al-^ 
ways at home, he fups, wraps himielf in his 
cloak, and fleeps till moming» whm he begins 
his fearch again* Having given this general 
accoimt of the plains of Yedeian, ^acon Tott 
fpeaks of his fii-flk day's journey over them. 
The conclufion of it was the nearef): valky, at 
^bout ten leagues diflance* The iiin wa3 
now fetting s and after a long journey, " I ftill 
*' faw nothing before me," fays hc^ " but a vafl, 
"melancholy plain, when J fuddenly felt my 
" carriage defcend, and looking out^ I iaw a 
" range of tents, extending to the right and 
" left. We crofTed a rivulet over a bad bridge, 
*5 and found three tents on the other fide out 
** of the line, one of which w^ intended £qr me» 
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*^ It was a kind of large hen-coop, conftnifted 
" in a circular form, with a fort of dome opert- 
** , mg at the top, and was covered with a fett 
" of cameFs hair. The paling was conn^fted 
" by flips of liaw hides, and finiflied with 
** great flrength and delicacy*/' 

But of all the plains of which we meet with 
any account, thofe of the deferts of Arabia arc 
the mofl: forbidding. Perhaps no part of the 
globe, of equal circumference, is fo totally des- 
titute of Nature's bounty, and cf£ every kind of 
vegetable furniture : 



The whole 



A w3d expKifo of lifekfs f«nd and iky. 

The Tartarean j^ains, juft defcribed, are bi- 
fefled with {beams and vallies, fuch as they ' 
are, covered with herbage. But the barren-^ 
fiefs of the Arabian plain in no part inter- 
mits. The tents, horfes^ and camels of the 
caravan, to which the traveller is attached^ are 
the only obje£ls he fees. If he fliould fix one 
end of an immenfe cord at theie tents, the 
other might be carried round, dong the rim of 
a boundlefs horizon^ without fweeping over 
any inequality. All this vafl: circle is covered 

^ See Mei&obt of B«t» dt Tolt, foL i. p. 46. 

with 
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.with grey fand, like the aftiCs bf a furnace; 

, Over all hangs the canopy of heaven undiyer- 
fified by a (ingle cloud to break the rays of a 
fcorching fun s while a breeze, if it can be 
called fuch, glowing with heat, often fills the 
air with clouds of overwhelming duft ; or to- 
tally deftroys its vital ipring. 

■ ' Ji — It— Breathed hot 

FiUm all the boundlefs furnace of the ifey. 

And the wide glittering wafte of burning land,- . 

A fufibcating wind the pilgrim fmites 

Wiib inilant death. Patient of thirft and toitj 

Son of the defertf even the camel feds, ' 

Shot through his withered heart, the fiery hiafi. 

In the mean time a univerial filence reigns orer 
■^e whole vaft fcene. None of the chearfiil 
founds of nature are heard ; neither of beaft, 
nor of bird, nor even of humming infeft. All 
is ftill as night. With fuch a country as this, 
Mofes threatens the people of Ifrael on their 
difobedience. The heaven that is over thy bead 
Jhall he brafs, and the earth that is under thee 
Jhall be iron. The Lord Jhall make the rain of 
thy land ponder and duji. From heaven Jhall 
it come down upon ihee, till thou be defrayed*. 
• ' There is, however, an appearance in tbefc 

• J}eut. xxviii. ij, a^. 

' , ■ deferts. 
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deferts, taken notice of by Sir John Chardin, 
which is rather pifturefque. A fplendor or 
vapour is fometimes formed by the repercuffion 
of the rays of the fun from the fand, which 
ieems at a diflance a vaft lake. But as the 
thirfty traveUer approaches in hopes of finding 
water, it retires before him, or totally difap^ 
pears** Q^Cuitius takes notice. of the fame 
4fefFe6l in one of the marches of Alexander. 

Thus we fee how differently Nature works up 
the fame modes of fcenery ; and there is great 
amvrfement in bringing thefe feveral fcenes to- 
gether, and in following her fteps through all 
Jier fimilar, but varied operations. 

* Sir J. Chardin's MSS. at queried by Hannef. 
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SECT. VIIL 

TTAVING fatisfied our curiofity on Salif^ 
-*" ^ bury Plain, and perfonned the due ritei 
at Stonehenge by pacing its dimenfions, and 
counting the ftones, we proceeded to Wilton* 
The point of Salifbury Ipire, juft emerging 
from the horizon, guided us acrofs the open 
country; and as we got into the more cuU 
tivated part, we turned out of the Salifbury 

road, and fell down into Wilton, which lies 

> 

in a vale on the edge of the plain. We can- 
not expeft a very beautiful fccne in the neigh- 
bourhood of fuch a wafte. Nature's tran- 
fitions are generally gradual. The true pic- 
turefque vale is rarely found in any country, 
but a mountainous one* Great plenty of 
wood and water however give an agreeable 
air to the vale of Wilton. 

Wilton was once the capital of all this 
country, to which it gave its name- But 
Salifbury drawing Old Sanrai within its vor- 
tex, drew Wilton alfo. At prefent this vil- 
lage is chiefly remarkable for the fplendid pa- 
lace, of the Earls of Pembroke. 

Wilton- 
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' Wilton-houfc was formerly an Abbey ; and 
felt the full weight of the inquifition fet on 
foot in the reign of Heiiry the Eighth. The 
ladies of Wilton-abbey were accufed of too 
great an intimacy with the monks of a neigh- 
l)ouring houfe^ Stories of this kind were 
liftened ,to at the time of the diflblution with 
great attention -, though often perhaps void of 
any foimdationi Both houfes however fell 

together J and the demefhes of Wilton Were 

• ■ .... » . 

given to the Pembroke fisunily, in whofe hands 
they ftill continues The earl of that day 
b^n immediately to turn the abbey into 
a manfion: but the plan was not completed 
in its prefent ftate till late in the reign of 
Charles I. The garden-front by Inigo Jones 
is admired by all judges of architefhire. The 
portico boafts the hand of Hans tiolbcin. 
There are. fome things however yet wanting 
to give the houfe an air of magnificence. The 
entrance is particularly awkward and incum- 
bered.*. 

As the morning threatened rain, we thought 
it better to take a view of the garden, before 
we.pntered the houfe: it occupies the centre 

^ Since this was writteni it has been altered. - 

H of 
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of a wide valley, adorned with a river. This 
river was fafliioned, by the conduftors of tafte 
in the laft age, into an immenfe canal. It is 
how changed again into an irregular piece of 
water. But though its banks are decorated 
with rich garden-fcenes, it ftill retains enough 
of formality to fuggeft the old idea. It forms, 
however, the grandeft view in the garden. 
Salifbury church comes in very happily as aii 
bbjeft at the bottom of it j and is of fiifficient 
magnitude to Ihew that it was not conftrufted 
for the purpofe. • 

Garden-fcenes arc never piBurefque. They 
want iht bold roughnefs of nature. A prin- 
cipal beauty in our gardens^ as Mr. Walpolc 
juftly obferves, is the finoothnefs of the turf: 
but in a piElure^ this becomes a dead and uni- 
form fpot J incapable of light and (hade, and 
muft be broken infipidly by children, dogs, 
arid other unmeaning figures; — that is, 1 
fuppofe Mr. Walpole means, by luch figures 
as commonly frequent garden-fcenes, which 
are of all others the moft unpifturefque. And 
yet I have been informed that Mr. Wilfon 
made a good landfcape even of this fcene. 
He took it, however, from that end which is 
iieareft to Salilbury, where he got a rougher 

foreground 
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Xna^;^.„„. W ^ t^ ^^ 

garden-ftene^ ■ .. 

the canal. It is a river only^:^^ ii»a^ 
/ions, but over it « throv™ a «^=^o-nifi 
iadian bridge. ----:^»-^gTVi.ii 

, .J ***^= ft>metimes thought 
bridge may l>e confidcred as a — — *He 
baft in architefture. It is l^^=*«Cie> 
plain. Jentiwnent in a pompom ji^^^^« 
*o pals a trifling ftream, a pla»^ »^"-^ **] 
tail is fvifficient j and in ufafior- ^^^ t?*^- 
you require. In fiich a fcene ^T*""*' .^^t^ 
fimple plank would be out of -^"^ ^^<» 

compoiing xn heroics. ' But a c^^^^^c-'*'^ -^ 
fimplicity is required even here r*"*^*^' Y ' 
liter "ry cotitpo^ions turgid ejc»^ ^*i^ ^ 
yrhsf Ihould they aot otkoA. ^^^^o *» 
. coiapofition ? Here wc aJlo-^^ °'^«-j^* 
bridge is neceflaiy. But vvj^ ^ j, 
bridge ? What iiave pillars — -wiji '""^r 
— and roo& -to do with a. bridge f '~^J 
iticl£ is one of the moA ^^'^titifi,/ 
oljeias: bizt dreOed in this boo,6 °' 
oflends .- it offends at Icali the f^ 
piaurefque eye. ■ If 3«>»» ^ant , ^ 



btiilding to receive the refreftimcnt df a fiim* 
iner breeze, as it pafTes over the lake, ere£l ont 
in fome proper place, and if it be well dit 
pofedy nobody can take ofience. But let it 
ftand f^r what it is. Do not leave people in 
doubt whether it is a houiip or a bridge, by 
uniting modes of architefture, which are in 
them&lves dijiin^i and giving one the or- 
nixments that belong to smother* From thefe 
criticifins we except fuch .bridges as are litu- 
ated, like the Rialto at Venice, which^ comieft- 
ing the parts of a large city, may be allowed to 
aflTume a correfpondent air of grandeur ; and 
may with propriety even be Covered with a 
roofr ^But here no fuch accommodation is 
necefTary; and what isurnieceflary is always 

From the Palladian bridge and banks of the 
river, the ground rifes beautifxilly, confifting 
of a h^ging lawn, encompafTed with wood, 
which 4s broken into pleafing parts* But here, 
though in fight of the Palladian bridge,, we 
have another ornament fiill as much out of 
place as the other was out oiform^ 

On the fumimt of the hill is ere£}:ed a tri-. 
umphal arch, with Marcus Aurelius mounted 
on hoiieback on t)ie top of it. 

Now 




Now if we x>Ttly recolkatt 
tnumphal arch, >^e IhaU fee \ i 
iuch a fabric is ere«5ted here. 

When a Roman general trii 

the cuftom to rai£e tHcfe arches 

the proceflion x>afled to the 

were fometimes conftru6ted a 

very magnificent manner, anc 

rials of the great: event on w\ 

firftcreaed. A.11 tHis was n 

ably adapted, to tHe intendc 

we have here a triiamphal ard 

of a hill, totailly ■unconne61 

near it. A- triiamphal arch. 

too ponjpous a £l:rvi6ture to f 

approach to t:lie lioufe 5 yet \ 

might have l>eenL Jufferedy ii 

ibme analogy at leaft to its i 

it now ftands, however goc 

itfelf, it i§ <;;ertaiiily ^n aW 
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ornament. 

the rain coming on obligee 
reft of the garden unreen, an 
the houfe. It: prevented alfo 
ftaWes, which ^^ ^<=n^ S^and 
iHll regretted more, a row ot 
npn, which axe efteemed the fir 
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We faw them afterwards from the windows of 
the houfe, but probably to fome difadvantage, 
as they did hot anfwer the expeftations we had 
formed of them. 

Tl^e grand collection of ftatues in Wiitpn- 
houfe entitle it very defervedly to the attention 
pf every traveller. When we enter the great 
hall, y(c are ftruck with the prpfiifioh of them. 

At the firft view of fuch a cplle6tion, it ber 
conies matter of wpnder how Italy can be fo 
inexhauflible a fand of ancient ftatues* Ber 
fides their peopling all th^ palaces of that coun^f 
try, therp is npt a cabinet in Eurppe Mrhicjti is 
not mpre pr lefs inhabited by th^m* All come 
frpni Italy. Italy ha? been fiipplying the cu- 
rious with antiques for m^ny centuries ; and 
they who have money may buy antiques in 
Italy mil. 

The wonder will, in fome degree, fubfid^ 
\yhen we cpnfider the rage for fculpture which 
poflefled the ancient Romans. . Statues were 
the chief ornaments of ^^Id Rome, and had 
for ages been colle6led there by all ranks df 
people. 

The conqucft of Greece brought them fii4l 
into rogutei As they became more admired s 
pr^tors and proconfuls made them every where 

the 
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Veftibulo adftabatnt; 5 aliique ^ 
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The rage for tlxefe bea 
feized prin^^^te J>erJoTts.^ 
confular, or a praetorian 
him erea:ed in bxafs or r 
became as common in 
nefs taken l>y a ftatuary. 
have one taken by a por 
no doubt, there were, o: 
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fore, as well as tUe fenatc 
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adorned with himfelf, his wife, and his famyy, 
all fculptured to the life in ftone. Many of 
thefe ignoble ftatues might, in length of time, 
depofit their plebeian forms, and vifit foreign 
countries, as Scipios, Caefars, and Oftavias. It 
is not ev^ry connojffeur who can det^ft them 
Hy their garb. 

From what has been obferyed, we may cafily 
judge what an inexhauftible fund of antiques 
Rome, and its colonies, (for th^ rage ^read 
over all th? neighbouring parts of Italy,) might 
produce. Quantities, no doubt, of thefe works 
are ftill laid up in thofe magazines of ruin and 
rubbiih which Goths and other bai*l)arous in-» 
vaders have heaped upon them. 

The ftatues, bufts, ?uid bafs-reliefs, which 
we now furvey, were chiefly coUefted by the 
cardinals Mazarin and Richlieu ; and the Earl 
of Arundel, in Charles the Firft> time. Addi- 
tions have been made fince. Some, I have 
been told, were prefented by one of the Dukjes 
of Tufcany, to whom an Earl of Pembroke had 
fhcwn particular civilities, during his ftay in 
England. The coUeftion, no doubt, is very 
magnificent, (one of the firft, perhaps, in Eu- 
rope, if we except royal and claffic ground,)^ 
and many of its contents are excellent pieces of 

art. 
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Among the alto-relievos, we admired two 
Cupids— Curtius-— Saturn— ^foine Boys eating 
grapes — ^UiyiTes in the cave of Calypfo— Sa- 
turn crowning the Arts~-Cupid fucking Venus 
—The ftory of Clelia — Silenus on his afs— * 
—Galatea— Cupids and Boys — A Boy on a 
fea-horfe— A Viftory, the compoiition of 
which is very good— • A Prieftefs facrificing, 
in which the animals arc particularly fine — A 
Nuptial Vafe, both the form and fculpture of 
which are elegant. 

Among the ftatues, we thought the beft 
were — A finall Meleager — An Amazonian 
Queen, lefs than the life, the attitude and ex^ 
preflion of which are both excellent »--r A dyin^ 
Hercules : part of this group is good, particu** 
larly the expreflion of Pean ; but the principal 
figure, though in miniature, is monftrous, an4 
the diara£ter is unplfiafing— A Coloffijan Her^ 
cules — Saturn holdii^ a Child — The Father of 
Julius Caelar 5 the attitude of this figur? is very 
noble — Mark Anthony ; the attitude of this 
too is admirable-^ Venus holding a Vafe; this 
figure, if looked at oh the fide opppfite the vafe, 
is pleafing, but on the other fide it is awkward 
—A Naiajd, the uj)per part of which ia beau- 
tiful— 



tifuI-^Apollo ^yx iOie Stor 
better than -tKe Ixstxids — -CI© 
are efteemed 5 -we did not 
them. THer« is at leaft 
in Cl^opatjra.- m^e pillar 
court may Ixere l>e menti< 
which has arx elegaj:it appeal 
is beautiful. 

It is not: esLfy to avoid r< 
antiques miglit: polfibly ha^ 
a more jriciiciovi.s manner, 
a noble Hotof^ ilxould not fv 
to ohtxyx<A.G yx>r-^^nq/i upon th< 
ment fhonld j>reicrve its «>w/ 
the ornante7tt4ft part fliould 
every <vorlc of" art, and indeed 
abrcacK of the moft cxprefs 
if the par-ts engdgc the eye m 
The hall, therefore, the fla 
and other apartments, migh 
a few bviits and jftatucsj I 
whole colle<5Hon, perhaps a J 
have been prqfeJkiJfy ^^t. I 
have been arranged, m /r^/^/^ 

In conftmaringr ^<=^ ^ S 
ment would be required. 
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would be the objefts, not the room. To thent 
therefore the whole fhould be fubordinate : they 
would conftitute the whole. 

Two things in fuch a gallery fhould chiefly 
be confidered ; the colour of the walls, and the 
diftribution of Ae light. If the walls were 
ilained with a darkifh olive-tint, they would 
perhaps fhew the ftatues to the beft advantage % 
ind yet a lighter tinge might probably give 
them more foftnefe. The experiment might 
eafily be tried. 

•' With regard to the lights it fhould be' high, 
but not vertical. If the antiques were ranged 
on one fide oi^ the room, the light might be 
Hitroduced from high windows on the other. 
Such a light would not certainly be the moft 
jpi6hirefque, as each figure, at leafl when fhi- 
died, wovild require a fide light, appropriated 
to itfclf, But this in a degree might be ob- 
tained by the means pf curtains. 
' Much of the beauty of fuch a room would 
depend qu the mode of arranging the antiques. 
The bafs-.Feliefs might be put jjj j^lain fquare 
frames, and affixed to the wall^ the buf^s 
might fland on brackets between them, or in 
leceflts^ and the ftatues^ might occupy the 
^ front. 
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front. Or pericarps, on exarr»3a> ^ 

«oUe6tion tO^getKer, Tome moxre^ ^ 

ment might: Ibe. €orTixe<i. 
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. Thofe . we admired moft wer-^ 
A Cattle-piece, by Rofa q^^ 
xnafters are l>etter acquainted wj* 
colouring, and tile diflributioix ^ 
pifture, thougli not a capital o^^, 
of bis flcill in all thefe re/pears^ 

A w^hole-len^rth of tYic fir-£i 
fecbnd Earl Philip, and a h^j 
Coiintefs of CafUehsiven : bot 
Vayidycfc, and both sure excelle 

Mrs. Kellig:rfiw^ and Mrs. iVf 
dycfc : the latter we admired ve 
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. Mr. James Herbert, by Lely. 
- A Carpet and Boar'^-head, by Maltefe« The 
compofition is a ftrangeone, but the piflure is 
well painted. 

An old Woman with Fifh, by Snyders. The 
fifh .are mafterly, but the compofition is dif- 
agreeable. 

An old Woman reading, by Rembrant. 

Chrift taken from the Crofs, by Albert Du- 
«r. They who admire the works of the old 
matters, will find a very good one here. 

A large Fruit-piece, with Figures, by M. 
Angelo delle Battaglio. It is a tradition in the 
family, that M. Angelo kept this pifture in his 
pofiefiion as a favourite piece; and that Sir 
Robert Gere bought it of his widoyy for three 
hundi*ed piftoles. 

Democritus, by Spagnolet. The ftylc of 
painting in this pi£i:ure is admirable ; but the 
charafter of Democritus is bad. 

Four Children, by Rubens. For compofition 
and colouring we feldom {ee a more pleafing 
pi6hire, either by this mafter, or any other. 

The Virgin with Chrift, by Cantarini. The 

manner is. indiftinft, but the bpy is a beautiful 

figure. 

The 
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The diviiiori of Chrift's Gari 
Carracci. THis picture is well paint 
light IS ill-r 




The Princers Sophia, haUted \ 

ncrdefs, by 





A good Virgin, by Carlo Dolce. 

An admirable portrait of Titian 

The Woman taken in Adultery, 

The ftory is not well told 5 but t 

beautiftilly 

A good. 

An oldL A<Ian felling Pl\iitibs 
by Francis I^als. This is ta haj 
fliew pleafiire and. difappointmc 
faces } and the painter" has been a; 
expreffion. 




In one o-f tHe rooms I remei 
Avith a pidture of F»ietro Xefta, wh 
mon. There is great ipirit in it. 

But the car>ital picture at Wiltc 



femily-piece t»y Vandyck. Of ^ 
of this t>i6tvire we are told many 1 



is VandycWs maftef-piece j that 
through Evarope ; and that it m 
covered witH goW, as a pnce to ol 
latter is a coixxpHment which I hs 
paid in great ftio^fes *« fevomrrte 
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as the king of France \f"PP°^„'^ly mtto- 
richeft matt in Europe, M » B ^^^^^ ^^^ 
duced, on thefe occafions, » ^^ ^^ fSvnz of 
myfelf, lownlamnotentire^y^.^^^g p-,^. ^ 

France's opimon. I ba.ve " j^Yoaantiy own 
ture with great attentions ""jmiteVt, eid'" '" 
I cannot bring myfelf «> yj^^iydts portrait 
the wbcle, qr in its paft'- WuMvey a HamP* 
of King Charles I. o^et »^ „„i, „{ a tog)^ 
ton Court*, which c£^ ,i\A prefer to thi^a^ 
figure, I freely own j (^° 
though it confifts of thi>^*!^to aavantage wJVjtn 
Vandyck feldon, o ^^ ,<re His m^^Si. „ 

Rubens'early fet'" t'' .^d d^*'"*^, - «- 

didi but here u* ^* 'K^enPS^ '" \^i»T; 
'h»t is. he Ha ^ Vs as»**\f of fig»l» *^^^ 
length to ma,, ^ a nun»*^ large, pi««. wSici 
extends to tw^^^^ in o<»^elve. Tht compo- 
fition of fuch a *3^ feetb/ -fed mote flsa\ ^ 
hepoifeffed. '^^'ort re(),** 

In the firt^. Vs no attempt at 
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the Cornafo family joining in an aft of dcvor 
tion*. Without fomething of this^ kind, thcj 
figures had better have been painted in fepa-^ 
raU piSiureii 

Compofitidn too is w^ntiftg as, well aa defigm 
Thefigures ^e ill-grotrped, and produce no wholes 

The cohuring too is glaring* Yellow, red^ 
and blue are the fources, yfh&n properly blended j 
6f every harmonious tint i but here they ftare 
in raw colours; Every gaudy figure ftands 
foremoft td catch the eye ; except the princi- 
pal figures,, which are attired in black. The 
young people ard all fo richly dreffed, that it 
feem^ as if their father and mother had ordered 
them to put on their beft clothes, and come 
down to be painted : . and that the painter had 
drawn them fo iattired, juft as he faw them^ 
without any diftinftion or choice of drapery* 
To deftroy the harmony ftill more, a large et 
cutcheon of the Pembroke arms hangs in one 
comer of the pi6hire, filled with fuch a profii- 
fidJi of red and yellow, that it catches the eye 
at once, and may properly be called one of the 
plincipal figures. 

If from a general view of the pi^re, wie 
proceed to particulars^ I fear our criticifms muft 

^ This'pidure belongs to the Duke of Northumberland* 

I be 
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be equally fevere. Never painter, it iftuft be 

owned, had l^at happy art which Vandyck 

pofiefTed, of turning earths and minerals into 

flefti and blood. Never painter had that happy 

art of compoiing a fingle figure with the chafte 

fimplicity of nature, and without afieflatioA 

or artifice of any kind ; and fixne of the figures 

in this pi£ture are, no doubt, compofed in this 

ftyle, particularly the Earls of Pembroke and 

Carnarvon.. But the figures in g^ieral, vAkm 

confidered apart, are far from capital. Some 

of the attitudes are forced : you lock in vain 

for Vandyck's wonted^ fimplicity. But what 

diigufts us mofl, is a want of harmony. In all 

pi^wes, whether the faces are old or young, the 

fame coloured light y if I may fo expr^s myfelf^ 

ihould be fpread over all --^ the mellow or the 

bluifh tinge, arifing from the flate of the atmof^ 

phere, whatever it is, through which the light 

is thrown upon them : but here tMs rule is fb 

. far from being obferved, that even allowing 

the variation of different complexions, the 

faces of all, though of one country, bdiong to 

different climates, A yellow-faced boy partis 

cularly, among the front figures, has a cchu^ 

plexion, which nothing but a jaundice or m 

Indian fun could have given him. For the 

♦ ref^. 
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AU this ceriTvir*- v. ^<!t t\C3(t^ 

Ave Vkeexi. goUty 




years ago* tiiis piett 
A painter, I t^HirUt^ of the 
I law it l>eFore tKat time, and 
arwi as far as iny riieinoty lerv- 
mueli for tile xvorie* This 
»iK>ft of tHe favilts that may 




been a happ^ ^t^ ^^e 



Iprefent tHe <l«a«l children by j- ^^ ^iA 

vering in the air j i/thepiau^ ^^*^^^H 




Gait. inferiitus pofr^^ . ^C? ^^«^^ ^<* 
rsitlier orit of plate, ^""» ^^^^^** \> 

At ^^ilton-liouic the acco,^ ^ «^o^ ^ 

lip Sidney CwJio/efeeiovediifl:^^'^ ^©^ ^^ 







^^-ugft'* 



i)iodated - to tfe« reBnemcnt of j^ . ^o<^ ^ 
greatly admired in the lad, g^^ ^^ A%s. 
thoug^h m^ht editions. ^^^^ rJ \^ 

» Br th» IsLtc J^«» Otfi^ ^ > 
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SECT. IX. 

TpROM Wilton we returned to Salifbiiry^ 
^ and from thence proceeded to Fonthill, the. 
feat of Mr. Beckford. The road conveyed us^. 
through lanes, along the edge of the plain^ 
About Denton the ground lay beautifully ; the 
hills defcending gently on each fide. 

Pcttithill is a noble houfe, fituated in a park^ 
which contains great variety of ground. It 
takes its name from a woody hill and fountain 
hard by it, from which rifes a ftream that ailifts 
in forming an artificial river, decorated by a 
very lumptuous bridge. If the bridge had 
been more fimple, the fcene about it would 
have been morcvpleafing. The ground^ though 
artificially formed^ Jlopes well to the river on 
each fide, and beyond the bridge opens into a 
fiveet retiring valley* 

Mr. Beckford feems alfo to have been afli- 
duous in making a coUeftion of piftufes ; and 
in point of numbers, he has fucceeded. A So- 
crates, by Salvator, is moft efteemed. But 
though a capital pifture^ it feems ill-coloured, 
being a mere yellowifh clair obfcure j nor has 
Socrates any charafter* I mijft add, however, 

that 
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ihat I have, ofteTi.er- -than once, 
on the firft fight of S alvator's pi 
have pleafed me moire on a fecbnd. 
however, is certairxly a. fault. ^Vt 
a good pifture, as firom a good m; 
able impreflion at figlit:. 

But if there be few good piCbare: 
there is abundarice of Iplendor 5 ii< 
little dafti of vanitry SLXxdL oftentatio. 
wanting in tafte, is ma.de up in fin 
houfe was fo bededced with all the 




.holftery. The ver-y 
coft fifteen hun<ire<J- pov^nds 



te-gjlals u 



From FonthiU we proceeded tl^ 

d<m to Stourhead, tHe Teat of Mr. ti 

'4owns overlookixxg an extenfive d 

* Ae left. We foorx came in fight oi 
and plantations, adom^ with towe 

ingi^aUne along ^« ^°"^^"' „^ 

• tions, which reenacd to ^^^ ?" J 

p^k in this <iift^* ^'^^' "^^ '^^ 

-^»«„ T have been informed 
• Since this wa. ^•^"*^'. particularly that , ^ 
. >& bein much improved ' J^ ^ , ^„i ' 

^••^ built Pf .he /yf ^^:^ V a noSe ^^ ' 
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gave xxs but an unfavourable idea of die place. 
The myftery, however, of this apparently un-. 
pleaifing ittuation, was unravelled when we 
came upon the fpot. 

Mr. Hoare purchafed Stourhead about forty 
years ago, of Lord Stourton^ who t^kes hisi 
title from ^ village of that nai^e in the neigh-s 
bourhdod. The improved grounds confift of 
three parallel vallies ; all of them 0lo(ed at one 
end by an imm^nfe terrace, running ievera][ 
miles in l^gth, with little deviation either to 
the right or left. This was the horizontal 
ftretch of uiipleafing ground, which w? faw at 
a diftance. The vallies run from it nearly at 
right angles ; and were entirely fkreened from 
the eye, as we approached. 

But thpugh Mr. Hoare has tak^ all th^ 
three vallies, confifting o£ &veral miles- in cir-- 
cumferenc^, within his improvem^ts, H^ has 
adorned that only which lies nearefl: his hou&. 
The oth^ twp are planted and cut ^to rides ;; 
hut the wood is yet young, 

The houie is built on an elegant defi^ by 
Colin Canapbell, the archite^ft c)f Wanftead- 
houfe in E^ex. It confifts of a bafement ^ 
pne grand floor, and an attic. We enter a 
handibme hall, andpafs into tlie falpon, v^hich 

is 
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is a noble room, fixty feet in length. On each 
fide of thefe rooms range the apartments. 

Several good piftures adorn them. Thofe 
we admired moft, were 

Some Market peafants, by Gain(boro\;igl;i* 
Both the figures and the cflfeft of this pillrfrt 
are pleafing. , 

The Conference betiAwn Jacob and Eiku, 
by Rofa of Tivoli. This is a capital piftur^ 
and abounds with amufement, thoiu^ it is 
^dtho* painted in the matter's hdk manner, 
nor are the iigures well-grouped. 

A finall landfcape, by LucatelU. 

A Holy Family, by Caracci. 

A landfcape, by Rembrandt. The back- 
ground and Iky are dark y and the figures fit- 
ting on the fore-groimd, and feen by fire-light, 
have a good efFe6l. 

A Baptift's Head in a Charger, by Carlo Dolci, 

A good copy of Reuben's Boys at Wilton. 

Elifha reftoring the Widow's Son, by Rem- 
brandt. This is efteemed the moft <capital pic- 
ture of the coUeftion; but it wants a wboie, 
and the prophet a charaSier. 

From the houie we went to view the im- 
provements around it. That valley near which 

I 4 the 
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thf haufe ftands, airi<l which I have mentioned 
as the moft adorn^^i^ contains a very noble 
fcene, It is called t:Ke vally of Six'-welh, from 
fix hWds of the river Stour which arife hero, 
and which the Stox^^t:^^ family take for their 
^s The prQdvice of thefe fprings is col. 
lefted into a graxx^i piece of water ; in which, 
^d die impr^v^^^^^ .^^^^^ the 

peauties of the Ic^irx ■■■■'■ 

; In the comnioxx ^ ' , • a g^ 

. ^1 , *^ - ^ovind, we are carried nrlt 

to the lower parts , i. • f *\^^ 

lake, which we crcT^ .^^°"S ^^ "^^^"^ ""^ ? 
perb wooden bria.^ ^"^ ^ narrow part, by a fu, 
the water, are.aix^'!^ and ftiU coritimiing along 
more propriety ^T . "^^ ^ grotto, which has 
monly.have. "t^_ "^^> than thefe places com- 




the Stpur, whi^^^ ^ifes o"^ ^^ ^^^ *^eads of 
ipfe loci) pours f^ >^ell-cut river God (Deus 

There is an^^/"*^^ his nm. 
which the fprirxg. ^^ grotto alfo near this, in 
bath. It is ado^ ^^*^ colle^^^ into -41 marble 
ing nymph, urv<i^^^ ^^^ ^^ ftatueof a lleep- 

'^ ^'^liQni v<^^ ^^^^ thefe .lines \ 

^^» thefe fa^ ^ ftveam. I keep. 



Nymph of the 
And to the iriv^ 

Ta ^n ™^ ^^^t"*^ ^Hei^T^texs fleep. 

And ^k lu file^'^J'f «;« ; genu,^ ,t«^* "^^ <=»X^i 
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of diverfion, at ithat time, in high repute. The 
brawny anns were taken from that chief him- 
fdf J the cheft from the coachman^ a champion 
well known in his day by that appellation; 
and the legs from Ellis the painter, who took 
more delight in Broughton's amphitheatre, 
than in his own painting-*room. 

Having finifhed om- circuit round the gar- 
den, we were on the whok much plea&d. 
There Is a greatnefs in the defigtiy though fbme^ 
times a littlenefs in the execution. The build* 
ings, in general, are good ; but they are too nu- 
merous and too fumptuous- The gilt-crofs is a 
very difguftingobjeft. Indeed, fimplicity is every 
where too much wanting. Many of the open-i^ 
ings alfo are forced ; and tlie banks of the lake 
in fome places formal j the paths are mere zig- 
zags J the going off the water, and all the ma^ 
nageraent about the head of the lake, whidi is 
always a bufinels difficult to manage, is awk^ 
ward and perplexed; and as to the grounds 
near the houfe, they are ftill in the old flyle of 
avenues and viftas, We few many things at 
the fame time which pleafed us, particularly 
the line of the lake^ in general, along its fhores ; 
the woody (kreens that environed it j and the 

efFea 
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effe6^ of fbnie of the buildings in the land&ape, 
when feen Jingle^ efpecially that of the Fan* 
theon. On the whole, we fpent an agreeable 
Aunmer evening at Stourhead^ aixd foimd more 
gmufement than we generMly find in plaiC^ fQ 
highly adorned. 

The next morning we vifited the more dis- 
tant parts of Mr. Hoa^e's imprave^^ents, the 
other twp vftlfies and the terrace. The vallies 
will be more beaiitifi)l> as the woods improve ; 
at prefent they dte but imfumiihei} ; and yet in 
their naked ftatp we faw more clearly the pecu- 
liarity of the ground. Three vaUies, thus clofed 
by an imm^e terrace, is a lingular produ6tion 
of nature, Some parts of the terrace command 
a moft extenfive diftance. At the point of it, 
where it falls into the lower ground, a trian^ 
gular tower is erefted for the fake of the view. 
Over the door is the figure of King Alfred, 
with this infcription; 



In 



. In. Memory of Alfred the Grett» 

Who, on this fummit, 

EreQed his Standard 

Againfl: Danifh Invaders^ 

He inftituted Juries ; 

EftabUfhed a Militia ; 

Created and exerted 

A Naval Force : 

A Philpfopher and a Chriftian } 

The Father of his People j 

The Founder 

Of the Engliih Monarchy^ 

And of Liberty. 

From the tower of Alfred, we returned to 
Stourhead, after a ride of at leafl eight miles 
through the differeijit parts of Mr, Hoare's 
plantatjions, 
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IHROM Stourhead to Froom, we paffed 
^ through an inclofed country, which b 
barren of amuiement* On our right, we left' 
Maiden-Bradley, an old houfe belonging to 
the Duke of Somerfet ; and went a few miles 
out of our road to fee Longleat, the maniion of 
Lord Weymouth. 

Longleat is a noble old fabric, the work- 
manfhip of John Padua, about the year 1 567. 
This architeft was much efteemed by the Pro- 
teftor Somerfet, whofe houfe in the Sti^and he 
built- Sir John Thyn, who employed him 
here, was one of the Protestor's piincipal offi* 
cers. The flyle, however, of Longleat has 
more a caft of the Gothic, than that of Somer- 
fet-Houfe, which makes a nearer approach 
to Grecian architefture*. Neither poffefles 
enough of its refpeftive ftyle, to be beautiful 
in its kind 4 The Gothic flyle perhaps at beft 
is but ill adapted to private buildings. We 

• ► , 

* Somerfet-Houfe in the Strand is now palled down, and an 
expen£ve edifice for various offices erefted in its room. ' 

chiefly 
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wHen its clufttfred V'^^^^ 

fome cathedrals when i« 

along the roof of an aiflej 

of a window occupies the 

ir. GotHc ornaments m 
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decorated very beautifully 
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moft. elegant -building at 
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aments are contrived, as 
Ornaments of this kind I 
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ing-houie, than the Gothic. It has a better 
affartment^ if I may fo fpeak, of proper oma-- 
ments, and proportions for all its purpof^. 
The Gothic ornaments might drefs up a hall 
or a faloon; but they could do little more: we 
fliould find it difficult to decorate the flat roof 
of an apaitment with them, or a paffage, or a 
ftair-cafe. 

Nor are the amveniencieSy which the Grecian 
architefture beftows on private buildings^ lefs 
confiderable, than the beauty of its decorations. 
The Gothic palace is an incumbered pile. * We 
are amufed with looking into thefe maniions of 
antiquity, as objefts of curiofity; but fhould 
never think of comparing them in point of 
convenience with the great houfes of modern 
tafte, in which the hall and the faloon fill the 
eye on our entrance; are noble refervoirs for 
air; and grand antichambers to the feveral 
rooms of ftate that divide on each hand, from 
them. 

Longleat has nothing of the Grecian gran- 
deur to recommend it. It is a large fquare 
building, with a court in the middle ; which is 
intended to enlighten the inner chambers. 
The whole is certainly a grand pile ; but it has 
little beauty, and I fhould fuppofe lefs conve- 

niei;ice. 
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niehcfe. It is at prefent however excecdihgly 
in difliabille, and the furniture feems to be the 
relics of the laft century. The family of the 
Thynnes cover the walls in great profufion. 
We rarely fee fo numerous a coUeftion of por-* i 

traits without one that is ^ble to fix the eye. 

Be the infide of the houfe and its contents 
however what they may, vy^hen we view it 
feated, as it is, in the centre of a noble park, 
which flopes down to it in all direftions, itfelf 
' a grand objeft, evidently the capital of thefb 
wide domains, it has certainly a very princely 
appearance^ 

Somewhere among the woods of this man-* 
fion, was firft naturalized the Weymouth-pine^ 
This fpecies of pine is among the moft formal 
of its brotherhood ; and yet the planter muft 
confider it, in point of variety, as an acquifition^ 
The patriarch-pine, Mr. Walpole tells us, flill 
exifts, but we did not fee it. 
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SECT, XI. ^^ 

pROM Lo^gleat «e purfued otir ''^^^ 

through Froom to Wdh. The firft P^^^^ 
'ow journey piefented nothing very i"^!*, "^^ 
ftmg. As we approached Menlp-hUk, ^^^i"^^ 
«d divides, one branch leadmg^,, tho^J*^ 
Sh grounds, the other m^^ them V^ 
"ft the latter, wiaich afforded us, oh the righ*^^ 
Me hiDs for a back-ground ; and on the leffcr^ 
extaifive diilrar.ce, in which Glaftonbury^ — 
. as It IS called^ is the mdft confpkuous fea 

5ur approach to Weife, from the »^;i,^ 

"•cidental beauties o/" the /cene, was ur, ' 
■monly piaurrfque, 7t was' a hazy evefT^ --^^ 
i and the fun, declining low, was hid b^^'^^ 
^a deep purpjg c/oud, wAich covered haV\^^^ 
"™fphwe, but diW not reach the weftg^^:^^ 
»™. its lower &irt« T»^«re gilt with d^^^^-^^^ 
iptador, which /bread downwards, ^^^ ^ 
"^■"ff «ys. but in one uniform n, *^^;\;~ 
i ""'i uniting at 4^e bottom with J^^^^V, 
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fond the communion-table, produce an un-^ 
tifual and very plcafing efieft, like that at Sa- 
lifbuiy. The chapter-houfe is an elegant odta- 
gon, fupported by a fiiigle pillar; One of the 
parifh churches alfo at Wells is adorned with 
a veiy handfome Gothic tower, and is itfelf a 
beautiful pile. 

Near Wells is a famous caveril, called Okey- 

hole. It lies under Mendip-hills, which in 

this place form a beautiful recefs, adorned with 

rock and wood. A recefs of this kind appears 

of little value to thofe who are acquainted with 

mountainous countries; but in the fouth of 

England it is a novel fcene. As to the cavern 

itfelf, it runs about three hundred yards under 

ground, dividing into three large apartments. 

But no cavern that I know, except that at 

Caflleton in Derbyftiire*, is woith vilitirtg in 

a pi£turefque light. Caverns, in general, are 

mere holes, and have no connexion with the 

ground about them. That at Caftleton has a 

grand entrance, and the rocky fcenery, with 

which it is hung, forms a moft magnificent 

approach. But in the cavern here, there is no 






♦ Sec an account of it in Mr. G/s Ijjorthem Tour, vol. ii 
p. aio. ♦ 
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grandeur of this kind • fo that it contriButes 
little to the beauty of the recefs in which it lies. 
. From Okey-hole we returned to Wells ; and 
from thence proceeded to Glaftonbury; the 
ruins of which had highly raifed our expeft- 
iition. 
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S E e T. XII.* 

'T^HE ground on which the ab 
tonbury ftands, is higher tha 
bouring diftri^i:, which is a pcrfe6 
much, that tradition fays, it was f 
vered with the fea. If that was tl 
ground which the abbey occupies, 
ifland, was at Icaft a peninfula. To 
bear3^ the name of the IJle of Avelon 
meadows around it feem plainly to 
wafhed and relinquifhed by the fea, 
The abbey of Glaftonbury, theref 
iK)t enjoy that choice lituatioh which 
nerality of religious houfes poffefs. 
foundations y like thk, were generally ) 
accidental caufes. An efcape from a fhij 
a battle ; a murder , the fcene of fome i 
death 5 with a variety of other circumi 
have commonly determined their fite j 1 
if they enjoy a good fituation, it feems 
accidental. Thofe religious houfes whof( 
ation we particularly admire, I fhould cc 
ture, have been chiefly colonies, or of 

K 3 
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from the great religious houfes. In fbefe 1 
might be a f iw/W' of Jituation. 

The event which fettled the fituation of 
abbey, is firmly attefted, on the proc 
Romifh legends , When Jofeph of Ar 
thea came to preach the Gofpcl in Br 
as it is afferte^ he' did, he laftded on 
Ifle of Avelon ^ and fixmg his ftaff ir 
ground, (a dry thpm-fapUri, which had 

^'^7i?ir°n ^^"^^^ all the countries h 
paired,) fell aOeep. When he awoke, he f 
to his great ftir-prife, that his ftaff had 
root, and was covered with white bio 
Fi^ this miracle, however, he dmv . 
natural conclaripn, that as the ufe of h 

thm^ore he bvuJt a chapel, which, by th. 

£^7 ,. great cbttrcL St. ' 

tbapel^ an old vntp „,,^^ ' ■ - 

i.7 :» *u Sa'^-V'^yy part of the 
A%, and the kitchen. ^ ^ 

Of the ^rea, \^„^ ^^ 

entire i fome pai-t of the eaft ^a 
littkofthccrofsiil.:,«!r!_^.'^ ^ "^^ 
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«Ji of the pweft and irioft ^tp^ ^i>^. 
The north fide was lately taken ^^^^' ^^^^ 
AiateriaJs were applied to buUd a ^^^ 
«o«fe. From this defalcation, hoW6^^ /: 
^«in, as a pi6t\»refque objeft, feems *^.^ 
i«ffered little. In correfpondent parts, ^^ 
fnJy be taken a-way , or confiderably fra^*^ 
»t may poilibly be an advantage. B^it 
greatly regret tJ:ie lofs of the weft end, >vi^ ' 
«^as taken dowxx to build a town-halL ^ ' 
«oore we regret the lofs of the tower j ^ 
^e wants ibme elevated part to rive an a ' 
to the whole. ., Beiides, in that part of 
tower which remaixis, there is lathcr a^^ ' 
foality. Two iimilar points, which have I i 
the ihoulders of a. Gothic arch, arife in e< | 
^^mcnfions, and cf o not cafily faJJ into a 
*»re%e forni, 

Sf. yo/e^ir's eifo^^/, vsrhich {hands near 
"WqA end of the great church, is aJmo/t eti 
The roof indeed is gone ; but the waI2$ i 

*»ffered Jittle dilapidation. This chapel , 

f ft>b3bJy more ancient than the church, 
• -^^cvidently a mixture in it of Saxon ^ 
. ptture^ but the Ihrie jg very pure in its j ' 

,;^.the yvbokis rich and beautiful l^ 
'•■•»»? addition to its beauty, that ivy i« ^ , 
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about over the walls, in fuch juft proportion, as 
to adorn without defacing them. 

On the fouth-weft of St. Jofeph's chapel, 
ftands the Gate of Jir anger Sj which feems to 
have been a heavy building, void of elegance 
and beauty. Not far from the Gate of ftrangers, 
and connected with it in dpfign, are (hewn the 
foundations of the Linguift's lodge : but no 
part of it, unlcfs it be a poftem, is now left. 
This was a very neceffary part of an endoi?v»- 
ment, which was vifited by ftrangers from all 
parts of th^ world. 

The Abbofs lodge has been a large buildings 
It ranges parallel with the fouth fide of the 
church ; and was nearly entire within the me- 
mory of man. It was a fuit of feven apart- 
ments on a floor; but very little of it is now 
left. In the year 17 14 it was taken down to 
ftnfiver fome purpofe of economy, though it 
feems never to have been ^ ftrufture of any 
beauty. 

Hard by the Abbot's lodge ftands the Kitchen^ 
which is to this day very entire, and is both a 
curious remnant of antiquity, and a noble mop 
nument of mqukifh hofpitality. It is a fquare 
t>uxlding, calculated to laft for ages. Its walls 
are fpur feet thic^^ and yet ftrengthened with 

mafly 
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renee, which has no peculiar beauty, but might 
be improved into a very grand fcene, if it were 
judicioufly planted, and laid out with juft fo 
much art, as to difcover the ruins to the beft 
advantage. But luch fchcmes of improveipent 
are calculated only for pofterity* A young 
plantation would ill accord with fuch antique 
accompaniments.. The oak would require at 
leaft a century's growth, before its mofs-grown 
limbs could be congenial with the ruins it 
adorned. . 

I fhould ill deferve the favours I met with 
from the learned antiquarian, who has the care 
of thefe ruins, though he occupies only the 
humble craft of a flioemaker, if I did not at- 
tempt to do fome juftice to his zeal and piety; 
No. pifturefque eye could more admire thefe 
venerable remains for their beauty, than he did 
for their fanftity. Every ftone was the pbje6t 
of his devotion. But above all. the appendages 
of Glaftonbury, he reverenced moft the famous 
thorn which fprang from St. Jofeph's ftafF, and 
iblofToms at Chriftraas. On this occafion he 
gave us the following relation. . . 

It was at that time, he feid, when the King 
refolved to alter the common courfe of the 
year, that he firft felt diftrefs foi: the honoiir-of 
; . . the 
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culated to make a lafting impref&on on the 
country. 

This abbot is faid to have been a pious and 
good man j careful of his charge, kind to the 
poor, and exemplary in his conduft. He is 
particularly mentioned as a man of great tem- 
perance ; which, in a cloifter, was not, per- 
haps, at that day, the reigning virtue. What 
was ftill as uncommon, he was a lover of learn- 
ing ; and not only took great care of the edu- 
cation of thofe young men, who were brought 
up in his houfe, but was at the expence of 
maintaining feveral of them at the uiiiver- 
fities. He was no\Ar very old, and very in- 
firm ; and having pafled all his life in his mo- 
naftery, knew little more of the world than he 
had feen within its walls. 

It was the misfortune of this good abbot to live 
in the tyrannical days of Henry Vin.,andatthat 
period when the fuppreffion of monafteries was 
his favourite olgea.. Henry had applied to many 
of the abbots, and by threats and promifcs had 
engaged feveral of them to furrender their 
trufts. But the abbot of Glaftonbury, attached 
to his houTe, and connefted with his fra- 
ternity, refuffed to furrender. He was confci- 
'oiis of his own innocence; and thought guilt 

only 
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Qiily had to fear from the inquifition that was 
abroad. But Henry, whofe haughty and im- 
perious fpirit, unufed to control, foared above 
the trifling diftinftions between innocence and 
guilt, was highly incenfed ; and determined to 
make an example of the abbot of Glaftonbury 
to terrify others. An order firft came down 
for him to appear forthwith before the council. 
The difficulties of taking fo fong a journey, 
appearal great to an old man, who had feldom 
travelled beycMid the limits of his monaflery* 
But as there was no rcdrefs, he got into an 
cafy horfe-litter, and fet out. In his mode of 
travelling, we fee the ftate and dignity, which 
certainly required fome correftion, of the great 
lecclefiiaftics of that age. His retinue, it is faid, 
confifted of not fewer than an hundred iand 
fifty horfemen* 

The King's fending for him, however, wa$ 
a mere pretext- The real purpofe was to pre* 
vent his fecreting his efFefts > as it was never 
intended that he ihould retui-n. Proper per* 
fbns, therefore, were commiffioned to fearch his 
apartments in his abfence, and fecure the wealth 
of the monaftery. His fleward, in the mean- 
time, who wa$ a gentleman of the degree of a^ 
Knight, was corrupted to make what difcoveries-he 

could. 



teuld. It wai an eafy matter in thofe days to 
procure evidence, where it was already deter- 
mined to convift. In one of the abbot's cabi- 
nets Ibme ftriftufes upon the divorce were 
either found, or pretended to be found, No^ 
thing elle could be obtained againft him. 

During this interval, the abbot, who knew 
nothing of thefe proceedings^ waited on the 
council. He was treated refpeftf uUy 5 and in- 
formed, that the King would not force any 
man to do what he wiftied \im^ to do freely^ 
However, as his Majefty intended to receive 
his final determination on the fpot, he was at: 
liberty to return* ' 

Being thus difiniffed, the abbot thought all 
was now over, and that he might be permitted 
to end his days peaceably in his beloved mo-- 
naAery. , • 

He was now nearly at the end of his jour- ; 
ney, having arrived at Wells, which is within* 
five miles of Glaftonbury, when, he was in- 
formed, that a county-court (of what kind is: 
not fpecified) was convened there on^ that day, 
to which he, as abbcrt of/ Glaftonbury, was 
fummoned. He went into the court-room ac- 
cordingly; and as hiS ftation required, was going 
to take his place at the upper end of it, among 

L the 
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tlic principal gentry of the country; when the 
crier called him to the bar, where he was ac- 
cufed of high treafon. 

The old man, who had not the kaft con- 
ception of the affair, was utterly aftoniflied >, 
and turning to his fteward, who ftood near 
him, alked, if he knew what could be the 
meaning of all this ? That traitor, whifpering 
in his ear, wilhed him not to be call down, 
for he knew the meaning of it was only to 
terrify him into a compliance. Though the 
court, therefore, on the evidence of the paper, 
tak^i out of his cabinet, found him guilty of 
high treafon, he had ftill no idea of what was^. 
intendeds From the court he was conveyed to 
his litter, and conducted to Olaftonbury ; ftill 
in fufpence how all this would end. 

When he arrived under the walls of his. 
abbey, the Htter was ordered to ftop j and an 
ofRicr riding up to him, bad him prepare for: 
inftant death. A prieft, at the fatoe time, pre* 
fented himfelf to take his confeffion* 

The poor old abbot, utterly confounded at 
the, fuddeftnefs of the thing, was quite unnaidn% 
ned^ He begged with tpars, and for God's 
fake, they would allow him fome little timo. 
for recotle6lion# But his tears were \^ain^, 
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Might he not then juft enter his monafVei-y ; 
take leave of his friends ; ktid recommend him- 
fclf to their prayers ) All was to no purpofe. 
He was dragged out of his litter, and laid upon 
a hurdle, to which a horfe being yoked, he 
was drawn along the ground to die Torr, 
and there, to make the triumph complete, was 
hung up, in - his monk's habit, and in fight of 
his monaftferyi It was a triumph, however^ 
that was attended with the tears and lamenta- 
tions of the whole country, which had long 
coniidered this pious man, as a friend, bene* 
faflor, andfathen 

How far this fhocking ftory, in all its cir- 
cumftances of ftrarige predpitancy, and wanton 
cruelty, may be depended on, confidering th^ 
hands through which it is conveyed, may be 
matter of doubt : thus niuch, however, is cer- 
tain, that if the pifture here given of the royal 
favage of thofe days be not an exafl: portrait, it 
bears evidently a ftriking refemblance. 
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SECT. XIII. 

JJ AVING given a kft look at the pi6hi-^ 
rcique ruins of Glaftonbury, we left them 
with regret. That pure ftyle of Gothic, irt 
which this grand houfe was ccwhpofed, it is 
probable, gave the key-^ftone in arehitefture to 
all the churches in this neighbourhood ; for it 
is certain a better tafte prevails among thjefn,- 
a< far as we obferved, than in any other part of 
England through which we had travelled. 

iFrom Glaftonbury we took the road ta 
Bridgewater, and pafled thi*ough a very fine 
country. 

About three miles beyond Piper^s Inn, we- 
inounted a grand natural terrace, called the*^ 
heights of Pontic. 

On the right we had the whole range of 
Mendip hills, which, though inconfiderable in 
themfelves, made fome figure in this vieWy 
with pleafant favannahs ftretching among them^ 
Beyond the hills appeared the fea, and the 
ifland of Steep-holms^ The nearer grounds^ 
betweeif this diftance and the eye, were filled 

* with 
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' with ample woods, which ranjged, not in patches 
here and there difperfed, but in one extended 
furface of tufted foilage; for we faw little more 
from the heights on which we ftood, than the 
varied tops of the woods beneath us. The 
whole country, I believe, is a fcene of culti- 
vation ; and the woods little more, in fa£l, than 
hedge-rows. But one row fucceeding another, 
the intermediate fpaces are concealed, together 
with all the regularity of that mode of plant- 
ing ; and the whole appears, in the diftance, as 
dhe vaft bed of foliage. 

On the left we had the fame kind of coun- 
try • only the hills on this fide of Pontic are 
much fujperior to thofq of Mendip on the other. 
Among the favannahs on this fide, flioot the 
extei^ve plains of Sedgmore, which fl:retch 
for and wide before the eye." Here the unfor- 
tunate Monmouth tried his caufe with his 
uncle James ; and all the country was afterwards 
the fcgne of thofe afts of brutality, which Kirk 
and JefFeries cpujmitted, and which are fl:ill 
remembered with horror and deteftation. 

This vafl: difl;^n^e, wiiich we furveyed from 
the heights of Pontic, not only filled the eye 
with its grandeur as a whole, but was every 
where interfperfcd with amufing olgefts, which 
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adorned its feveral divifions. In 
Lord Chatham's obclifk pointed oi 
mains of Pynfent. In another pai 
told, the rich fcenes before us were 
of Sir Charles Tint. The tall f 
arofe on the right belonged to 
church at Bridgewater ; and the ft 
fpots of water, glittering under the 
were reaches of the river Parret, 

Inlaying, u with roolton^lafi, the vale, 
That fprcad beyond the fight.-r^ 

At the diftance at which we ftood 
not well unite all thefe bright fpots 
into a winding courfej but the 
eafily traced tlie union. 
. The diftances, indeed, from th< 
Pontic, are both grand and piftui 
turefque, when thus reduced into pa 
in their immenfity greatly too e 
painting. The whole fcene was a t 
a paflagc in Virgil, bringing befort 

—Mare velivolum, tenafque jacentes, 
Littoraque, et l^tos populot i 

We have the fame view elfewhere : 

■ From the mountain'* ridge. 
O'er tufted tope of intervening woods, 
RegionB on, regions blended in the clouds. 
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I caftnot forbear contrafting this grand view 
with a few bold ftrokes of diftance, which 
Mofes gives us, when he tells us, " he went 

up , from the plaint of Moab to the top of 

Pifgah ; from whence the Lord fliewed him 
** all the land of Gilead unto Dan, and all 
^ Naphtali, and the land of Ephraim and Ma- 
" naffeh, and all the land of Judah, unto the 
** utmoft fea 5 and on the fouth the plain of 
** the valley of Jerico unto Zoar/' 

On Mr, Hoare's terrace we had feen the 
fpot where Alfred the Great muftered his feat- 
tered troops to oppofe the Danes. The cbun- 
try near Bridgewater affords a fceiie^ where, 
on another occafion, he appeared in*^ different 
chara6ter. 

Where the Thone and the Parret join their 
waters, they form between them a piece of . 
ground, containing about two acres, which is 
called the Ifle of Athelney. In Saxon times 
it was not only furroundtd with water, but 
with woods and marlhes to a great extent, and 
was in every part of veiy difficult accefs, .Here 
the gallant Alfred retired in his diftrefTes, when 
he fled before, the Danes, after the battle of 
Wilton. At firfl he confidered it only as .a 
place of refuge, and fuflained himfelf by fhoot- 
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wild deer with his aw,*''- 

r«mg together a few of ^»V 
the ifland, „_ , . ^^. 

hat led to it^ P"""*^^ 

Fromhtn °"Sthsnti»; 
hemade th t°°.i»tV^^ 

'P--^H& "'!""'?« 
Jjemwith V?' «"•*"*« 1 
n exaa r,, '°"S« «"1 b, 

1 with r * '" J"''»"°if 
Itirely 1^ ° n»>d> Well-dir. 
of his '^'^'^ ^^^ power 

ry in ^r^ "'^ cnterprizes, 

it hart '"*"'*• ■" •"«« 
had ^""^^ afforded bin 
erfo^^°*l>ing to recomm 

fotvver,-'^"^'^"™'^'^^' ^^ 

PXifteH '^*' *" it nevei 

^ t^'I the times c 
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ing the wild deer with his arrows. But by 
d^recs getting together a few of his friends, he 
fortified the idand, and particularly the only 
avenue that led to it. From hence he often 
made fuccefsftil inroads upon the Danifh quar* ^ 
ters ; and retreating among the marlhes, eluded 
purfuit. From hence too, in the habit of a 
minftrel, he made that celebrated excurfion to 
their camp, in which, under the pretence of 
amufing them with his fongs and bufFoonerieSj 
he took an exa£i: furvey of their fituatipn. He 
then laid his meafures fo judicioufly, and fell 
upon them with fb much well-direfted fiiry, 
that he entirely broke their power during the 
remainder of his reign. In afterrtimes, when 
fuccefs had crowned his enterprizes, he founded 
a monaftery in the ifland, in memory of the 
proteftion it had once afforded him. But its 
fite, which had nothing to recommend it, ex- 
cept this perfonal circumftance, was in all re- 
ipefts fo inconvenient, that it never flpurilhed^ 
though it exifted till the times of the diffo^ 
lution. 
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SECT. XIV. 

npHERE is very little iiz Bridgewater, which 
was our next ftage, worth a traveller'^ 
attention. Its great boaft is the celebrated 
Blake, one of Cromwell's admirals, who was 
bom in this town, and reprefentcd it in feveral 
parliaments. 

The name of Blake can hai'dly occur to an 
Englifhman without fuggefting refpe6l* If 
ever any man was a lover of his country y with- 
out being afhiated hy J>artyy or any other Jinijier 
mothey it was Blake. Whether in a divided 
commpnwpalth, one fide or the other fliould be 
cordially chofen by every citizen, is a nice quet 
tion. ^ Some of the ancient morjJifts have held 
the affirmative, But a man may fee fuch 

errors . on botl> fides, as may render a choice 

. ' # 

difficult. This fe^ms to have been Blake'^ 
cafe. The glory qJ his country therefore was 
the only part he efpoufed, He fought, indeed, . 
under Cromwell s but it was merely, he would 
fay, to aggrandize Old England. He often difr 

Uked the prpteflor's politics. With the deatl^ 

.- «... • *•.' ■■ ■ '_ 
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of Charles he was particularly diipleafed j and 
was heard to mutter, that to have faved the 
King's life, he would freely have ventured his 
own. But ftill he fought on; took an imw 
menfe trcafure from the Portuguefe; beat the 
Dutch in two or thvec defperate engagements ; 
burnt the Dey of Tunis's fleet ; awed the pira- 
tical States ; and, above all, deftroyed the Spa- 
nifli plate-flcet in the harbour of Santa Cruz, 
.which was thought a piece of the mofl: gallant 
feamanfhip that ever was performed. Some 
things in the mean time happened at home 
which he did not like, particularly Cromwell's 
treatment of the Parliament: but he ftill fought 
on • and would fay to his captains, // is not for 
us to mtn4 ftate matter s^ but to keep foreigners 
from fooling us, What is fin^lar in this com- 
mander is, that all his knowle4ge in mvitime 
aiFairs was acquired afttjr he wa$ fifty years of 
age. He had the theory of his profeffion, as 
it were, by intuition; juid crowded as many 
gallant aftlons into nine or ten years, as might 
have immortalized as marly commanders. One 
perfonal fingularity is recorded, which gives 
us a fort of portrait of him. When his chpler 
was raifed, and he was bent on fome defperate 
undertaking, it was his cuftom to twkl his whif^ 
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Iters with his forcrfinger. Whenever that fign 
appeared, thofe about him well knew ibmething 
dreadful was in agitation. 

Such a peculiarity^ however, could not eafily 
be made intelligible in a pidlure j and therefore 
it is more proper for Ufiory than reprefentation^ 
And yet I can conceive a portrait of Blake, in 
this attitu4e, if well managed, to have a good 
effeft. His fleet might lie in the ofiing ready 
to fail. At a diftancc might ftand a caftle, 
which he meant to attsuck, firing at his fleet, 
and involved in fmoke. Blake, with a few of 
^lis officers around him, might ftand on the 
fore-ground, occupying the. principal part of 
the pi6ture ; and ready to embark in a boat, 
which was waiting for him on the ftrand. 
Blake himfelf might be reprefented in the atti- 
tude above defcribed, throwing a dreadful look 
at the caftle ; but this dreadful look muft be 
in the hands of a mafl:er, or it will infallibly 
become grotefque and caricature. After all, 
though this difpofition might make a good 
pi6lure, I know not that it would be intelli- 
gible enough to make a good portrait. 

All this coaft, between Bridgewater and 
Briftol, is low, and fubjeft, in many parts, 
to overflowing tides. In the memorable florm 

of 
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of November 1703, it was amelanci 
^he fea broke 'over it with great ou- 
^d furprifing damage. In many 
you travel through it, you iee marks 
the country people, to fliow how f; 
poured in at that time. But, indi 
part of the Briftol channel is fubje 
high tides at all times. In Bridgew 
it often rifes in an uncommon mai 
comes forward in (uch rapid fwells, t 
been known fometimes to ovcrfet i 
aifefts the river at Briftol alfo, and all 
on the coaft ; and, if I am not miH 
the oppofite coaft likewife. 
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SECT. XV. 

^S we left BridgeWatei', We drew hearer the! 
fea. In our way we paffed Sir Charles 
Tynte's plantation, which We had before feeii 
as parts of a diftanCe. They appeared now 
ftretching to a greiat extent along the fide of a 
hill, and beautifully interfperfed with lawns; 
They were adorned with too many buildings^ 
which would, however, have had a better efFeft, 
if they had not been painted whiter A feat or 
fmall building, painted white^ may be an ad- 
Vantage in a vieW: but when thefe white IpotS 
are multiplied, the diftinftion of their colour 
detaches them frotti the other objects of the 
fcene, with which they ought to Combine : they 
diftraft the eye, and become feparate fpots, 
inftead of parts of a whole# 



In the neighbourhood of Sir Charles Tynte's 

lies Enmore-caftle, the feat of Lord Egmont. 

It is a new building, in the "form of an old 

caftle, A dry ditch furrounds it, which you 
, ^ pafs 



pafs by a draw-bridge. This carrie: 
a iqxiare court, the four fides of 
occupied by the apartments. It is ca 
fical J and, no doubt, there is fometh 
fical in the idea of a man's incloftt 
in the reign of George the Second, ii 
that would have fuited the times of 
pheni But if we can diveft ourfcl 
idea, Enttiore-calUe ■ feems to be a c 
dwelling, in which there is contri 
convenience! The fituation of t 
feons the moft whimfical. You t 
through a fubterraneeus paflage, on 
of the great gate. There was no < 
carry the idea fo &r as to lock up 
within the. caftle. If the (tables 
placed at fome convenient diftance, 
who ftxould even examine the caftle 
antique idea, would obferve the Im] 
while the inconvenience, as they i 
at prefent, is evident to every one 
them. 

But if the houfe be well contrive 
it is certainly no pifturefque objeft 
The towers, which occupy the co, 
middle of the curtains, are all 
haght, which gives the whole an i 
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appearance. If the tower at the entrance had 
been more elevated, with a watch-houfe at the 
top, in the manner of fome old caftles, the 
regularity might ftill have been obferved j and 
the perfpeftive in every point, except exaflly 
in the front, would have given the whole a 
more pleafing form. 

But even with this addition, Enmore-caftle 
would be, in a pidiurefque light, only a 
very indifferent . copy of its original. The 
old baronial caftle, in its ancient ftate, even 
before it had received from time the beau- 
ties of ruin, was certainly a more pleafing^. 
objeft than we have in this imitation of it. 
The form of Enmore is facrificed to convent^ 
ence. To make the apartments regular within, 
the walls are regular without. Whereas our 
anceftors had no idea pf uniforitiity. If one 
tower wasf fquare and low, the other, perhaps, 
would be round and lofty. The curtain too 
was irregular, following the declivity or pro- 
jeftion of the hill on which it flood. It was 
adorned alfo with watch-towers, here and there, 
at unequal diflances. Nor were the windows 
more' regular, either in form or fituation, than 
the internal parts of the caflle, which they en-^ 
tightened. Some jutting corner of a detached 

hill 
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hill was »lfo probably fortified witl 
ing tower. A large butterefs or tv 
propped the waU, in fo^e ^^^ ^^ 
tack of an enemy had rtiade it weak 
keep, nfing above the caftle, form, 
a grand apex to tl« ^hole. Ami 

T7uT^' **^^ lines would 
the hght oft«> beautiftiUy received 
ous pomts of view n,-_r \ , ^ 



would be exceedincl-v ^■ii_ \ 
Enmore^caftle. feen i^ P'Surefque. 
fents a face of »™«,-;,w ^7 1"'f °' 
in perfpeaive, it ?iff^f.-''""""fi: 
three fimilar towers °^?! "° ^"'"i 
between them, on o J^™ '^° '^™' 
towers, 'with two ^ *!^ ' ™'' " 
them, on the other **"»'i^ '^^^^ 
as it obtains no pa^^ . *"*" *« *''°'' 
caftle-form, and ivx^X ""''"' ""^'"" 
it might, perhaps, vT*''' "° ^'"^'' 
noble founder had bvr f'*'^ '*'" ^ 
a modem plan. ">«, like .other 
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SECT. XVL 

/ 

TpROM Enmoie-caftic we afcended QjiantoC^ 
^ hills. Our views from tb^ heigfa.t9 of Pon-* 
tic were chiefly tniandi but from the. higii 
grounds here, as we now approached, the fea^ 
we were entertained with beautifid coaft-views, 
which make a very agreeable fpecies of land^ 
fcape. 

The firft fcene of this* kind was compoied 
of Bridgewater-bay, and the land around it 
We faw indeed the two iflands of Flat-holms 
and Steep-holms, and the Welfh cpaft beyond 
them J but they were wrapped in the amfiiguity 
dF a hazy atmofphere^ which was of no ad- 
vantage to the view. Hazinefs has often a 
good efFeft in a pi6turefque fcene* The v^iety 
<>f obje^^s, fhapes, and hues which comppfe an 
extenfive landfcape, though inharmonious in 
themfdves, niay b^.harmanioufly united by one 
general tinge fpread over them. But h^rc ^he 
land bore fo firiall a ptopOTtion to the wpter, 
that as we could notv^ have api^ure^ and ex- 
pedled only afnujement^ we wiflied for more dif- 
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tinftnefs. A^e had it r („, 

weft fwept away 5!L ' 

coaft became difti^a. T""' 

fail appeared i^ differed TV 
which had beeri lofth!^?^^ ?/ 
• The^"'«|- e^J^of „ift^ and fog. is 
moftbeauttful -,:^ . u , ■ 

«rui .1, , *=lrc:umftailt:es belong! 

,While^th= obrourit j, <^ly farfU 
C' .r^^** °<=eafion. a pleafing 
tween the^o^^^^ and „«/i"-W P^ 
fcape; and Uk^ cleaning » d'^y P'^ 
the eye wxtH feeing one P<-t ^i 
emerge into brightnefs It 1«' 't 
when It goes off „«,„ fiaddenly. 

ing the WellC^"^*^ *« JuA had of . 
where there : '=°^&, was a //fa/ 
>ai iw</cr Jictrj^ ^ coincidence c 
oftenfiNine. "numjlanecs, the 

to have met ^v*^^^ °^ "^^ S''an<fcf 
fiege of Gibt-alt-**'* ^" prefented 

It was ntai- c^*^*" 
1 78 1, when a ^^'''''eak on the 1 
^ ***effage, was broug 
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fignal-hbufe at the fummit of the rock, that the 
long expefted fleet, under Admiral Darby, was 
in fight. Innumerable mafts were juft dif- 
cerned from that lofty fituation j but could not 
be feen from the lower parts of the caftle, being 
obfcured by a thick fog, which had fet in from 
the weft, and totally overfpread the opening of 
the ftraits. In this uncertainty the garrifon 
remained fome time j while th6 fleet, invefted 
in obfcurity, moved flowly towards the caftle^ 
In the mean time, the fun becoming powerful, 
the fog rofe like the Curtain of a vaft theati'e, 
and difcovered at once the whole fleet, full and 
.diftinft before the eye* The convoy, confift* 
ing of near a hundred veflels, were in a com- 
pact body, led on by twenty-eight^ fail of the 
line, and a nxmiber of tenders and other fmaller 
veffels* A gentle wind juft filled their fails, and 
brought them forward with a flow and folemn 
motion* Had all this grand exhibition been 
prefented gradually^ the fublimity of it would 
have been injured by the acquaintance the eye 
would have made with it, during its approach 5 
but the appearance of it in all its greatnefs at 
onc^y before the eye had examined the detail^ 
had a wonderful effeft. 
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To this account of a grand effeft from the 
clearing away of a fog, I (hall fubjoin another, 
which, though of the horrid kind, is grand 
and fublime in the hlgheft degree. It is taken 
from Captain Meares's voyage from China to 
the northern latitudes of America. That navi- 
gator, having gained the inhofpitabk coaft he 
was in purfuit of, was failing among unknown 
bays and. gulphs, when he was fiiddmly im-, 
merfed in fo thick a fog, that the feamen could, 
not even difcem an objeft from one end of the 
fhip to the otlier. Night too came on, which 
rendered every thing ftill more difinal. While 
the unhappy crew were ruminating on the va- 
riety of diftreifes that furrounded them, about 
midnight they were alarmed with the found of 
waves burfting and dafhing among rocks, with- 
in a. little diftance of the head of the ftiip. In- 
ftantly turning the helm, they tacked about. 
But they had failed only a (hort way in this 
new diieaion, when Aey were terrified with 
the fame dreadful notes a fecond time. They 
altered their courie again: but the fame tre- 
mendous found again recurred. At length day 
came on; but the fog continuing as intenie as 
before, they could fee nothing. All they knew 
was, that they were furrounded by rocks on 
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every fide; but how to cfcape they had no* 
idea* Once, during a momentary interruption 
of the fog, they got a gUmpfe of the fummit 
of an immenfe cliff, covered with fnow, tower- 
ing over the maft. But the fog inftantly fhut 
it in, A more dreadful fituation cannot eafily 
be' conceived. They had ftfeei'ed in every <li- 
reftioh, but always found they were land- 
locked; and though they were continually 
dofe to the fhere, on founding they could find 
no bottom. Their anchors therefore were of no 
ufe. Four days they c<mtinued in this dreadful 
fufpence, tacking from fide to fide : on the 5th 
the fog cleared away, and they had a view at 
once of the terrors that furrounded them. 
They had, by fome ftrange accident, found 
their way into a bay, invironed on all fides 
with precipices of immenfe height, covered 
with fnow, and falling down to the water, . in 
lofty rocks, which were every Where perpendi- 
cular, except in fome ports where the conftant 
beating of the furge had hollowed them into 
cavems. The found they heard was from the 
waters fwelling and rufhing into thefe cavems^ 
which abforbing them, drove them out again 
with great fury againft the rocks at their 
mouths, daihing than intoi foam with a tre- 
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inendous found. Captain Mcares 
caved the paffage, through which 1 
driven into this fcene pf horrors, ar 
efcape. 



On reading fuch accounts as thej 
turefquc light, one can hardly avoic 
few ronarks on the grand efFefls i 
often be produced by, what may be 
. fcenery of vapour. Nothing offers li 
a field to the fency in tTtvented fcene; 
fiibjefts even the compofitions of natm 
to the control and ' improvement o 
admits the pdnter to a partidpatioi 
poet in the ufe of the machinery oi 
forms ; to which both are indebted 
fuhlimefi images. A jublime image is 
incorrect phrafe. The regions of ful 
not peopled by forms, but bints ; th 
enlightened by funpine^ but by g 
fiajhes. The tranfient view of the fu 
cliff towering over the maft, filled tl 
ing feaman with more terror than 
feen the whole rocky bay. It fet 1 
nation at work. The ideas of grace 
are as much raifed by leaving the i 
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Wales. The fea, as is not uncommon, 
pened to be beautifully variegated. It 1 
rtiddifh hue with a tinge of rainbow j 
which being mixed together, formed dii 
gradations of kindred. colours; and fomi 
going off in purple, gave the furfece c 
ocean a great refplendaicy. 

Minehead fecms -by its fituation to c< 
what we were told, that its harbour w 
beft and fafeft in this part of the coaft. 
tlie great ftorm of 1703 ravaged all thefe 
with peculiar fury, Miiwhoul w<is th 
harbour which could defend it's Ihippi 
is chiefly ufeftil in the Irilh trade, as it 
the midv^ay between Ireland and ^riftol 



In (b ordinary a town as Watchet, ^ 
furprifed to find fo handfome a pier. 
many of the ports along this coaft, 
inconfiderable in appearance, we fee 
i*iv of bufinefs. This little Mediterra 
Cfqwdcd with ikifFs paffing and rcpalli] 
Ji4S a brilk trade within itfelf in corn, 
limc-ftone, and other commodities. 1 
about Watchet is very rocky ; and. the 
of the rocks are curioufly veined with j 
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which makes a part of the traffic of the placet* 
But the ftone from which the greateft advan* 
tagc is derived, is a kind of pebble, found on 
the ftiore, when the tide leaves it. Thefe peb- 
bles bum into lime of fo peculiar a texture^ 
that when placed under water, it affumes its 
original hardnefs. Even when pulverized, and 
laid upon land, it is turned into a kind of hard 
grit by the firft fhower of rain. In the found- 
ation of bridges, therefore, and all ftone-work, 
which lies imder water, the lime of Watchet is 
exceedingly valued. A fpecies of this kind of 
lime, Mr. Bryant informs us, was in ufe among 
the Romans: the foundation-ftones particu- 
larly of the great mole at Puteoli were united 
by this cement * . 



From Watchet we purfued our route along 
the coaft. The promontory of Minehead ftill 
continued the principal feature of the view. 
As we approached it, a woody hill, which in 
the diftance adhered to the promontoiy, began 
more and more to detach itfdf from it : and as 
we came ftill nearer we difcovcrcd a light airy 
building on its fimimit, which by degrees ap- 

' ♦ See Bryant's Diflert. on the Wind Eurodydon, p. 17^ 

peared 



N. 
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feared to be an unfiniftied edifice with 
folding about it. In this condition it 1: 
bably a more pifhirefque effc^ than 
have, when it has completely taken tj 
which feems to be intended. At a dii 
had the appearance of the Sibyl's tc: 
Tivoli : the tower is round, and the fca 
annexed the idea of a range of minex. 
fupporting the roof, 



As we turned a little from the fea, I 
caftle, the feat of Mr. Lutterell, opene 
us at about the diftance of half a m 
made a ftriking appearance. It is, int 
the whole, one of the grandeft aitificia 
we had met with on our journey. Its 
which are pifturefque, arife near the fi: 
a woody hill, which feems connefled ■ 
other hill, much higher, though it is in 
tached from it. This apparent unio 
the compofition more agreeable, an 
great advantage to the view. It ta] 
that idea of art which an infula 
would be apt to raife. The confeq 
this grand object is greatly increafed 1 
fat between it and the eye, Broken ^ 
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At Dunfter, we were told, there is i ■««? 
elegant Gothic church, built \n t:he time "f 
Henry VXX. -when it is comnipnly fuppof"* 
Gothic arcKiteaure was in its pureft ftate i 
though I tlUnU it was rather, as aU arts end in 

tv^ ^^^ church, however, were r^S- ^^'fe*^^ 
arch-t^urfe. ^^ i>ot, the )ate int^n^^n" * 

had alreadx, i j^ t i j "^^arn^^" , 

, y left the place J and wh*.„ -*ere hai 
conceiveti tV._ /ii » u »i, "^n t:;,Z-«»er'^> ' 

vifiting. -^*^ '^^ *° "^ *= °nly thi,^*« worth 

we had a'^V'^""' " °" ™"** *o I> -Tiverton, 
through a .^Vit nde for half a doeen miK 
of hills o^ "'binding valley, and along ^ette 
with their ^ ^^^' '"'"'^^ "^^^^ lopift -£ '''"™ 
foon excliai^°°*5^ "''■"'' *° *^ '^°*<1- ^' "' 

country . &ecl ^efe vallies for a nak.^=d open 



cut into jjj^ "; the woody hiUs for dreary*- /Jopes, 
by a fiogie^^^Hs, by naked hedges, un.;^dornrf 

As We 1 
ton, we cnt: ^^u'verton, in our way to ^Tivw- 
^^ed another pleafing valley, ^r^^^xxled 
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thick with oaks, which climbed a fteep on the 
right, and formed a hanging grove. On the 
left ran the Ei, a rapid rocky-channelled 
ftream, (haded likewife with trees. Beyond 
the Ex, the ground rofe in a beautiful park- 
fcene ; in the midft of which ftands the houfe 
of Sir Thomas Acland. 



FrcMn hence to Tiverton the country affords 
nothing that is ftrikirtg. We had hills ; but they 
were tame and uniform, following each other 
in fuch quick fucceffion, that we rarely found 
either- a foreground or a diftance. As we 
mounted one, we had another immediately in 
view. At Tiverton are the remains of a caftlc, 
which was formerly the mahfion of the earls 
of Devonfhire. 
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SEC T. XVIL 

TpROM hence we travelled through the fame 
kind of hilly Country towards Barnftaple, 
In our way we turned afide to fee Lord For- 
tefcue's at Caftlehill, where we did not think 
we were fufficiently repaid for going fo far out 
of our way. Lord Fortefcue has improved a 
large traft or ground ; but with no great tafte 
or contrivance*. Into one error he has parti- 
cularly fallen, that of over-building his im- 
provements. From one ftand we counted eight 
or nine buildings. This is the common error 
of improvers^ It i^ a much eafier matter to 
ereft a temple, or a PaUadian bridge, than to 
improve a piece of ground with fimplicity and 
beauty, and give it the air of nature. One of 
his buildings, an old caftle upon a hill, from 
which his place, I fuppofe, takes its name, 
ftands beautifully. Little more, I fhould think, 
in the way of building, would have been ne- 

* The reader will recollect this was written feveral years ago ; 
and that many alterations may fince have been made^ 

ceflary. 



r 
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ceffary. This lofty caitte might be obje< 
ficient from almoft every part of his iml 



As ive approached Barnftaple, the view 
Ibme of the high grounds is veiy grand, 
pofed on one fide of Barnftaple-bay. a" 
the other of a.n extenfive vale ; tl^^ Y^ 
Taunton carrying the eye far and wi«i^ *" 
rich and ample bolbm. It is one of 
views which is too great a ful>j«£t tor pain 
Art, confined by the rules of jji£turefque < 
pofition, nriuft keep within the compafs of] 
foot, and ya.rd. But fueh flender con 
cannot roixle the imagination Xike the/e 
fivefcenes of nature. The punter ^ 
his art, will Jismetimes deny this. 'J^Oi 
ture, he tells us, be well paint^^ - ^be 
nothing. His canvas (however- ' . f ft^ 
has the effect of nature, and decej^ ""'"Uv 
You are afFe£ted, fays he, by a laj,^. Ixc 
tbrcugb the pane of a -wlndim. Wi ^f,^ 
not be equally afFeaed by a landfj, ^V \ 
painted tvithin the fame dimenfims f ^^^ 

It is true, the eye is frequently in,p^ 
It is often pur-pofely mifled by trkh of d^"^^ 
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,der the idea of dcceptiot-B. » that the 
ts. He does not mean, to mjxfi 
aking us believe that a E:»ifture of 

an extended landfcape- AU \ic 
jive fuch charaSteriJiic ^tiuchts to 

may be able to roufe tlr:^e imagi- 
beholder. The pifture isnotfo 
mate end, as it is th^ ^^^. 
1 therav.(hmg fcenes "5^^^^ 

the imagination.— VV-^ j^ ■^_ 
a piftme likewife by ^^ j.^,^ 
: compolition : but this mojr of 
« are not now confidcring. TUe 
>oiition ferve only to naake the 

more efFeftually its ultimate end. 
eonfidering only the effe'ft which 
•oduces on the mind of "^^^^ t^ec- 
ying him forcibly, and "3^ '"^'" 
>is eyes of en, into the*" ^'^*^"'' 
["ibes. 

^<= fame in every fpecies o//«ij/- 
trait-painter mu(^ ^^jfe ,^^ y^ „(- 
T. or integiity. ^^ ^^ ^^^_ ^, 
"ty, m the charafter of tVa ^- 
ortrait he reprefents, or he does 

hiftory too, unlefs the pifluriS 
Smation to fomething^j^jja/ 
- yOB 



you fee on tHe c£m.va^ ^ ;* i« 

undone. 







/«y^«. r«/«. Buat: that is not sOl. ^^ "" 
raifeinyou thofe ideas and fentfi^^^ 
pamt cannot exrprefs s that is, it {houJd p 
fomething in yoz^^ wHicIi the painter ^^" 
produce <>« his c^^xnny^zs. 

On the wKole, tHen, the //-«^ enjoy ff^^f*^ 
piSlure deperxcls cHiefly on the tmaginaff^^^ 
J^eBator-y ancl as tJie utmoft the 1^^ * 
painter can do, is to excife tJbe ideas of '^ " 
lightful icenes "vsrhich. lie repreients, it *^ 
that tboje Jbenes tbemjel'ves muft have a 01 
greater effedt ot\. the imaginsLlioii, than any 
prefentation of them which he can give ^ f 
is, the idea xxxviit be much xrtore £trong^jy 
cited by the or-ij^tnaly than hy ^ '*'5^C^«^^^ 
The foa is, art is a mere tHUcr compare^ ^ 
Nature. The efforts of both, it i« *^e, ^ 
be caUed the works of God : hut the diffci^j 
Ues here. In the efforts of ar/', Gad works y^^^ 
thofe little inftjruments called ^^^^ ' ^® Voj-j^ 
in miniature. B ut when he virorlcs m the g^^^ 

%Ie of natut-e, the elements are ^^s uui:^.^^ 

ments *. 

• See the rubjeA of thefe laft page, treated « -notl,^ 
in Tol ii. of For. Sceti. P' »3»' _ ^ 
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SECT. XVIIL 



T^HE approach to Barnftable from the lower* 
ground?, is as beautiful as from the higher. 
The riyerj the bridge, the hills beyond it, and 
the eftuary in the dift^nce, make all together a 
good landfcape< The town itfelf alfo, fituateci 
about nine or ten miles from the fea, ftands in 
a pleafant vale, ftut in by hills, foming a fc 
milunar cove around it. When the tides are 
high, it is almoft infulated. The flat grounds 
which lie immediately about it make an agree- 
able contrafl: with the hills* Qnce thefe grounds 
were little better than marfhes j but by proper> 
draining, they are now become beautiful mear 
dows. In a word, Barnftable is the pleafanteft 
town we met with in the weft of England^ 

From hence to Torringtpn die country ia 
uninterefting; but between Torrington and 
Oakhampton it afliraied a better appearance. 
In fome parts of it we had grand diftances j 
in other parts hanging woods; particularly a 

, ' ^ very 






.^■r*» v^t^* in this country. 

c^%V^^'*^V<^''^rnuetce from b 
^^^V^^'aff^^ip^ '"^iourt was kef 
?f ^?<-^''>''*: >, rather out , 

i« % iJ» d^^^LiA ciJIedBrentor. 
fall* v>'e«'"^*''P>'sabri 
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fides of two frightful precipices of the river 
Lid, each eighty feet high. The idea was ter- 
rific; and we expe£^ed a veiy grand fcene. 
But we were difappointed, from the omifficm of 
a fingle circumftance in the intelligence, which 
was, that the feparation between thele two tre- 
mendous precipices is little more than the cre- 
vice of a rock ; and, in faft, we had pafTed it 
before we knew we had been upon it. It is 
only feen by looking over the battlements of 
the bridge. If the day be clear, you juft dif- 
cover the river foaming among rocks many far 
thorns below. If not, you mufl be content 
with Mening to its roar. The mufic, how- 
ever, is grand ; for if th^ river be full, the notes 
iwell nobly from the bottom, varied, as they 
are, by afcending fb narrow and broken a 
funnel. 

We were told a ilory of a London rider, 
who travelled this road in a flormy night ; and 
being defirous to efcape the rain, as quickly as 
he could, pufhed his horfe with what exertion 
his whip and fpurs could excite. The next 
morning he heard that Lidford bridge had bem 
carried away in the night when he recoUefted 
that his horfe had made a fingular bound in the 
middle of its courfe. In f^.^^^ h^ h9.4 feen bet-r 

ter 



l^,^ S«^ i« a very grand flyfe. 
c»Jl^]p^e<^^ le^ues m length, ai 
of \^ (ei^^ v>rJ»^^ "'°'* *^ = h"' 
■<»rii* ^S*-y ^ji in many places it is 

(cof^^ ' xi^^y^ deep- It is adorned 
^d« * <J ^ /ock, ™d fecured by 1, 
^e«J ^^it:** ^ Mvith wood. Tliis vall. 

t»i^Vi cf **^„fiderable river. But i 
p»i»'='> * ^''' roximatefo nearly as 
,%el ^*cl'^ *'^«jrai aich, not only ov 

cott'P^f tl»^ ^o rpeat; the TO 
t>»i* /if I "^are no' ^ ""furaJ 

f-""^ fee t^^^t onJ/ in <** va/? 

^ought. ^ ^^^gr or a chifra^ j 
^^ of Jit*/?""^* or bnei, 
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Inother, in a certain regular fhape. All is 
nicety, exa£hiefs, and precifion. If one flone 
be fixed awry, the whole flni6hire is endan- 
gered. But when Nature throws an arch, her 
firft operation perhaps is, to bury deep in the 
ibil one end of ibme vafl diagonal or hori- 
zontal ftratum of rock, flinging the other end 
athwart over the chaim; or, if that be not 
fii^cient, {he unites it perhaps to the fragment 
of a rock, formed in the fame manner on the 
other fide of a valley. Sometimes fhe works 
in a ftill grander flyle, and f onhs her arch of 
one fingle mafs of perforated ftone, which in 
ker way fhe hews into a vafl irregular fvirface. 
In both operations it is evident a vari^ of 
4brms ffiuft refult* Sometimes the arch is 
|)ointed i fbmetimes it is flat and horizontal > 
and often vatied into fbttie namelefs form. 
Whenthe grand ffiaft of the edifice is thus 
roured, Naturt proceeds to. ornament. She 
kavesf the cornice and the balufb:^de to human 
artifts. Her ornaments are of a different kind^ 
She firft fpreads the whole over with fbiL In 
the American arch here fpecified^ the thicknefs 
' of the foil, including the fubfbatum of rock, is 
at leaft forty feet. This is a depth of foil fufii- 
cient for trees of confiderable fizei many of 

which 
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Which adorn the arcK^ Ariion. 
has planted various fKmbs arxd i 
which art often, liiglily coloured 
ing down, wave Ixi tKe A?vind in- g 
*Fhen perhaps >?vxtH one of her bi 
flie daflies tKe fides of the rock 
farid beautiful ftaing from moflesj 
trufted vegeta-tiorx of various 1 
finifh and comj>let:e tHe operation: 



Thus Nature -w-ox-ks, as if to mock at .^^.icti 

And in SeiiaLn*::^ of" Ixer rival I*o«rers; 

Bt tfaefe £c>irt.ixi^ous aUad rAmdom ftrokest 

Perfonnin^ fucla. inixnit:a1>le feats^ 

As flie -witb slLL kex- t-ules Csiii never reacsii^ 



, Such aix a^rclx is the Amerifcaii 
how furveying j ^vrliich, on the aijtln 
ejre-witnefs, I Ixave heard defcr-ibecf 
inagnificent £t:r-vi6tare of the kiikef ^ ^ „ 
I underftand* when the water is j^ 
veller may AAralk: under it< fu.r\^ 
abutments i aincl looking up adm/^^ ^ 
dous roof, raiied at the vait hei^i^^. J^ 
two hundred feet above his head^ ^^ 
over with, various knobs and rocfcy ^ 
ranees, which, have flood for ages, tho^ 
contiiuiaUy threaten ruin. When he ^ 
tisfied his curiofity below, he may fi^^ 

N 4 
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■which leads him to the top. There he meets a 
commodious road which is the only paf&ge the 
inhabitants have over the valley. He finds 
alfo, in different parts, a rude rocky parapet ; 
and if his curiofi^ carry him farther, he may 
cling to fome well-rooted plants and have a 
perpendicular vitw to the river below, as ter- 
rific as the view he had juft had over his head. 
_He will probably fee alfo on one fide, the river 
as it approaches, and on the other as it retires. 
Many beauties, I doubt not, might likewife be 
pointed out from this ftation. But what 1 
have heard chiefly noticed, are the rocky hills 
which environ the valley, and fhoot into it, 
here and there, in valt promontories, covered 
with ftately pines and oaks, which perhaps 
flourifhed, as they now do, in the days of Co- 
lumbus*. Let us now return to humblei 
fcenes. 

* Since thii book wa* priated, Mr. Weld's Travels througt 
N* America, ha« been publifhed by Stockdale. Somewhere, 
about the ijotb page, he fpeaki of tbii bridge, which he vifited 
His account of it is pretty^ nearly the account, which I had n 
ceived. Some circninlUiicet he adds. The height of tke bridge 
on beiug meafured with a line, is a 1 3 feet. The breadth of it a1 
Uw top, is not leh than 80 feet. The arch, I underftand, is widei 
at the-top, than at the bottom. Above, the fpan of the arch it 
SO feet : bdow only $0. 

Th< 
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The channel of the Lid, though contraftcd 
at the bridge, foon widens, both below it and 
above, and would afford many beautiful fcenes 
to thofe who had leifure to explore them. 
This river rifes about three or four miles above 
Lidfbrd, on the edge of Dartmore, and flowing 
through a barren plain, finds a fmall rocky 
barrier, through which it has, in a courfe of 
ages, worn a whimfical paflage. As it iflues 
from the check it meets with here, it falls about; 
thirty feet into a' final! dell, which was not 
reprefented te us as a fcene of much beauty. 
But a little farther the banks rife on each fide ^ 
vegetation riots, the flream defcends by a 
winding and rapid courfe ; and the fkreens^ 
though finally are often beautifully adorned 
with wood and rock. By this time the river 
approaches the bridge, where it is lofl in the 
naiTownefs of the channel, and, as I have juft 
obferved, becomes almofl fubterranean. 
' From the bridge we proceeded dire6lly ta 
what are emphatically called the falls of Lid-- 
fordy which are about three miles below. We 
alighted at a farm-houfe, and were conduced 
on foot to the brow of a fl:eep woody hill, 
from which we had a grand view of Lidford- 
caftle, which appeared now, at a diftance, more 

jwroudly 
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proudly feated than it feemed to be wheii wd 
rode paft it. Of the river we faw nothing, 
but could eafily make out its channel, under 
the abutments of grand promontories, which 
marked its courfe. 

Having viewed this noble landfcape, we de* 
fcended the hill by a difficult winding path, 
and at the bottom found the Lid. r The appear^ 
ance which the river and its appendages made 
here from the lower grounds were equally 
pleafing, though not fo grand as from the 
higher. Indeed no part of this magnificent 
fcenery would be a difgrace to the wildeft and 
moft piftiirefque country. 

The fall of the rivers which brought us hi- 
ther, and which is the leaft confiderable part of 
the fcenery, (for we had heard nothing of thefe 
noble views y) is a mere garden-fcenCi Thef 
fteep woody hill, whofe fliaggy fides we had 
defcended, forms at the bottom, in one of its 
envelopes, a fort of little woody theatre ; ra- 
ther indeed too lofty when compared with its 
breadth, if Nature had been as exaft as Art 
would have been, in obferving propojtion* 
Down the central part of it, which is lined 
with fmooth rode, the river falls* This, rocky 
cheek is narrow at Ae top, but it widens as it 

defcends. 
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V*^** ti£»***^t, I have been told, ii 
^i*^* c»>*^*^^ littl'^ ftreams againl 
£>I*^ <»ri^^* I-o<;k' ™'l is daflied 
jri '^ f tt*^ -jj^ which has a good 
ti^^ '^X-y ^^gde, 'f f<*n>s, is nol 

T .g c^r * (,„ a little ftream, w 
^^""^ > *'''*riin& in the higher g, 
p»*** jv^r, . ^ut two miles from 
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SECT. 

-■- try to T^^-^^ ^^ found ^x^iew^ coun- 
itor-_ wV.-^u^°^^' ^^ our way we paffed 

mch we had ree^ ^t a dite«? 

on the T ^^ ""^^^ o/Lidfocd. It 
envek>p^^^ ^ ^op of a mountain, and wasr 

P^ajefty of darWr'^%'""'*^ P^^ i*- ^" ^ ^^ 
immerred i^ ™^- ^n fa^, -^e ^^, fo much 

^ft^^g^iinx it! r ' *^*^ ^e i^cPv^^A not even 
f^^ it befbrl "^ ' ^^ if we had not 

its fitui^r^^l- than a ^Wh Z^ "^""^Y^ 

*o"Sh it^^^k in opening PI ^"^™ '*' ^""^ 

from tS, '"^i^^nds at S? ^^"^"^ ^'"^"'' 
At ^ ''^^- <littance of trwenty miles 

the river ^*^ock, from the an^ 

.b^We therT:^^^ "^^^^^ ^* the S^^. ^^^^ 
Its bani,3 "^^y be feme beautift, f ' '^ '^"^ 
them. but we had not Z ""^^^^ ^^-^ 

^ to e«rp£ore 
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As to the abbey, though it was once of i 
tred dignity, and though a confiderable p> 
tion of it ftill remains, we did not obferv 
fingle pafTage that was worth our notice, Wl 
is left is worked up into bams, mills, and dw( I 
ing-houfes. It may give the antiquarian pL ; 
fure to reverfe all this metamorphofis ; to tn 
back the ftable to the Abbott's lodge ; the ir 
to the refeftory; and the malt-houfe to tl 
chapel ; but the pidburefque eye is fo far frc 
looking at thefe deeds of economy under 1 1 
idea of pleafure, that it paffes by them wi 
difdaiuy as heterogeneous abfurdities. 



From Taviftock our next ftage was to Lau 
cefton, through what feemed an impleafa 
country. But the whole road was involv 
in fb thick a fog, that we faw but little of 
Where we could have wifhed the fog to cle 
up, it fortunately did, at a place called A 
worthy. Here we defcended a fteep windii 
woody hill, through the trees of which we h 
beautiful views of tufted groves, and other o 
jc£ts on the oppofite fide. At the bottom ^ 
found the Tamar, a fine ftream, adorned wi 
a pi6hirefque bridge. 
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A little to the north of Launcefton lies Wer* 
fington, an eftate belonging to the Duke of 
Northumberland, The park contains many 
beautiful fcenes, confiding of hanging lawns 
and woods, with a confiderable ftream, tho 
Aire, running through it. In fome parts, where 
the ground is high, the views are extenfive. 
Many antiquarians fiippbfe this to have been 
the feat of Orgar, Earl of Devonlhire, whofe 
beautiful daughter, Elfrida, is the fubjefl of 
one of the moft afFefting ftories in the Englifh 
hiftory, and one of the pureft dramatic coin- 
^fitions in the Englifli language. 



Somewhere in this neighbourhood lived 
"Thomafine Percival ; at what time, I find not ; 
.|?ut the ftory of this extraordinary woman is ftill 
current in the country. She was originally a- 
.V. . . ij^r girl, and being beautiful, had the fortune 
\\Jpm^nj a rich clothier, who dying early, left 
g^ Jber a. well-jointured widow. A fecond advan- 
■ "ngeous match, and a fecond widowhood, in- 
creafed her jointure. Being yet in the bloom 
jouth and beauty, her third hufband was 
John Percival, a wealthy merchant of Lon-- 
t, of which he was Lord Mayor, He alfb 
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we faw ftones, and other objefts, which fecmed 
to bear marks both of curiofity arid antiquity. 
Some of the ftoncs appear plainly to be momi- 
mental : the famous Hurlers we did not fee* 

The naturalift alfo, the botanift, and the fot* 
filift, efpecially the laft, might equally find 
Cornwall a country full of interefting objcfts* 
Here his fearch would be rewarded by a great 
variety of metals, foflils, ftones, pebbles, arid 
earths. 

Here too the hiftorian might trace the va- 
rious fcenes of Druid rites, and of Roman and 
Danifh power. Here alfo he^ might invcfti- 
gate fome of the capital a6tions of the civil 
wars of the laft century ; and follow the foot* 
fteps of Fairfax, Sir Beville Grenville, Lord 
Hoptort, and other great commanders in the 
weft. The battle of Stratton, in which the 
laft of thofe generals commanded, was ah a6tioh 
mafterly enough to have added laurels to 
Caefar, or the King of Pruffia. Indeed^ we 
could have wilhed to have gone a few niiles 
farther to the north of this country, to have 
inveftigated the fcene of this action. Lord 
Clarendon has defcribed it fo accurately, that k 
can hardly be miftaken. It wa^ a hill, fteep on 
all fides, bordering, if I underftand him rightly, 
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common. On. the top ^ _ 

, . - ^.body of 5400 of the P^^^^^' 
forces, >^ith thirteen pieces of cannon, nnac^ 
the Eax-1 of Stamford. At ^n<^ o c\ocV in th« 
ihorrnrig, on the i6th of Ada/ 164^^ ^^^T 
ahfts attacked, them with vei-y inferior fprce, ^^ 
•^^''/^^^ifions, who mounted f^ur d!/iferent parts 
of tHe Hill at once. After a waWoug^^ day, 
they ail met about three in ther afternoo/r at rfi<? 
2l ^I^^ congratulated each other on having 
c^ *^^ bill of the enemy, ^tvd ^aken thar 

fcetie of ^f^^S^' amnmnition, ai^d cannon. ^ Th« 

-■^ lo notable an exploit irmay * 
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round the rocks of that fingular fituation, 
Mount St. MichaeL The lofs of this laft fcene 
we regretted more than any thing elfe. But to 
travel over defarts of drearinefs in queft of two 
or three obje£ts feemed to be buying them at 
too high a price j efpecially as it is poffible they 
might have difappointed us in the end. . Many 
. a time has the credulous traveller gone in queft 
of fcenes on the information of others, and has 
found (fuch is the difference of opinions) that 
what gave his informant pleafure, has given 
him difguft. 
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provrefs was again H\C(fr(\. i^^ S 
able check to the pai-liament's «>^^ . 

had found 
So very 
thevni<^ 



n. 
that 



TWs wild heatti, 
firing country, is in 
landfcape, with that v^;;'^ 
-axancefton and Bodm' 
iii-ed the country ftill is, 
^^.tvire, in many parts, cls^ito. Vt 

did not fee any of tfe^etn j but we 
tliey fometimes {hew ttr^emielves on 
**ioors about Bodmin anci, Lefcard. 
tKefe ai*e the lands, wild as tb-C'r ^y 
tHe richeft of the coia^ ^^- "^/^^^ 
corn, it is true; but it ^s very iiOr 
'v^l^at the furface producer -• the hsr^ 
^^n.eath. In tMs neighboi^r^ood foaaie 

of the Comifh mines ^re /bund. \ 
where we now were, is one of 
^^^^Se-towns, as they are called.- Of 
s there are five, which are Icatrtered. 
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about the different parts of Cornwall, where 
mines are moft frequent. After the tin is 
pounded, and walhed from the impurities 
of the mine, it is melted, feparated from its 
drofs, and run into large fquare blocks, cen- 
tring each about three hundred pounds 
weight. In this . form it is conveyed to the 
Coinage-town, where it is aflayed and ftamped. 
This ftamp makes it a faleable commodity. 

We had not, however, the curioiity to enter 
any of thefe mines. Our bufmefs was only on 
the furface. Great part of this country, it is 
true, is in a ftate of nature^ which in general is 
a ftate -of pifturefque beauty i but here it was 
otherwife. Our views not only wanted the 
moft neceffary appendages of landfcape, wood, 
and water, but eveny^rm. We might, perhaps, 
have feen this part of Cornwall in an unfa- 
vourable light ; as the fweeping lines of a 
country depend much for their beauty on the 
light under which they are feen; but to us 
they appeared heavy, unbrokei^ and imaccom- 
modating. In the wild parts of Scotland, 
where this drearinefs of landfcape often oc- 
cun*ed, we had ftiU a diftance to make amends 
for the fore-grounds. It was rarely that we 
had not a flowing line of blue mountains, 
o 3 which 



which gave a grandeur and dignity even to 
impoverifhed fcene. Byt in thefe wild p; 
of Cornwall we fometimes faw a face of coi 
try, (which is rather uncpmhioh in the wil( 
icenes of nature,) without a fingle beauty to 
commend it. 

This drcarinefs, however, ' had begun to 
prove before we aiTived at Lefcard. Plar 
tions, though meagre only, ai'ofe in van 
parts J and the CQuntry affumed fomewhat c 
more pleafing ^r j particularly on the ri 
towards Leftwithiel. The high grounds fori 
interfeftions j fomething like a caftle appe: 
on one of them, and the woody decoration 
landfcape in fome degree took place, 



As we left Lefcard, the country ftill 
proved. Extenfive fides of hills, covered v 
wood, arofe among the fore-grounds, and ra 
ing in noble fweeps, retired into difta 
Thefe burfts of fylvan fccnery appeared ^ 
particular beauty at a place called Brow 
woods. Here too we were entertained i 
an incidental beauty. The whole Iky in f 
was hung with dark clouds to the very (■ 
of the horizon. Behind us ihone the brig' 
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ray of an evening fun, not yet indeed fetting, 
but very fplendid: and all this fplendor was 
received by the tops of trees, which rofc di- 
reftly in front, alid being opppfed to the 
gloomy tint behind them, made a . moft briU 
liant appearance. This is among the moft 
beautiful effefts of an evening-fun. Thefe 
efFefts are indeed as various as the forms of 
landfcape which receive them ; but nothing is 
more richly enlightened than the tufted foliage 
of a wood. 



We now approached the fea, at leaft thq 
river Tamer, which is near its eftuary ; and a$ 
this coaift is^ perhaps oiic of the moft broken 
and irregular of the whole ifland, we had fe- 
veral views of little creaks and bays, whick 
being furrounded with wood, are often beaui* 
tifiiL But they are beautiful at fuU-fea only : 
at die ebb of the tide, ' ca? h Jake becomes afx 
oozy channel, 

The pifturefque beauty of a fcenc of this 
kind once cofl a poor traveller dear. He had 
long been in q\xeft of a fituation: for a houfe^ 
and found one at length offered to fale,. ex-* 
^£tlY fuite4 to his tafle. It was al^^ iceoe) 

04 in 
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maton-lam is almoft to this day 
everence among the common 
wall. 



altafli-bay opened on the left, 
C, Hamoaz hai'bour, with many 
' war at anchor upon its ample 
i the Hamoaz vofe the hang- 
woods of Mount Edgcomb, 
e back-ground to the fcene. 
fc had good views of the river 
i)Ove and below the town. A 
formed on each fide, in many 
. mik in breadth. In both di- 
iks ai'e high, and the water re- 
bdiind jutting promontories. 



Ted the Tamer at Saltafli, we 
arther to Plymouth. Through 
y we had various views of 
imt Edgcomb, Plymouth har- 
Plymouth town, and Plymouth 
11 thefc views together we were 
I clear geographical idea of this 
>ur. 
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SECT. XXL 

T)Lymouth-dock, or Dock-town, as it ii 
^ often called, lies at the entrance of Ha- 
moaz, and is about two miles diftant from the 
town of Plymouth. It is chiefly worth vifit- 
ing, as it is the ftation of the docks, florehoufes, 
gun- wharfs, and other appendages of this noble 
arfenalj which is a wonderful fight to thofe 
who have feen nothing of the kind. The ci- 
tadel too, and the viftualling-office, which is 
clofe to it J the bake-houfe alfo, and the flaugh- 
ter-houfe, (whatever unpleafant ideas may ac- 
company the latter,) ai'e all grand objefts of 
their kind. 

Among the things which attrafted our at- 
tention at Plymouth-dock were the marble 
quarries. We faw feveral of the blocks po- 
lifhed 3 and thought them more beautiful than 
any foreign marble. The ground is dark brown, 
the veining red and blue. The colours are 
foft in * themfelves, and intermix agreeably; 

whereas 
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^.^,3 in the Sieixna. and othen^, 
bles, there is often, amidft aJi '™-«r 
their colours, a glare and har/hnei*- --^ 
rtures, iifagreeable to the piifturf- - 
ich always" AArilhes to unite harm 
oufmg- I"^ *ti.e verde antique th 
JicVently foft J bu.t they are fo much 
a broken Vivto IVich minute parts, 
ive no effect, -when . exhibited in 
fter all, however, different kinds 
re fuited to AVflterent purpofes. B 

t,jte are two vviles which fliouli ^ „,^ 

hoice of all martles. In columns, and other 
arge furfaces, tVve parts fhould be large ; that is, 
j,e veins of, tVxe maible fhould be confpicuous. 
IthVnkairo tHaH tvo marble, in any fi-tviafioti, can 
^ beautifvil, ^^^^fj there be a decree of foft- 
nefs and havrrxorv-y i» A ■■ '^ '^^ ^ '"^^ ^led, for in- 
ftance, the ve\x\s ftioviW. in fome ^jarts, ftrikc 
out boldly, an.ji TO other parts fmfc: and retire. 
as it were, irrto the ground or the marble, 
leaving oixly (liD-Vit traces of their coVovivs here 
and there tjeiai^ them- ^"^ ^°'^ -tViefe refpea» 
I have *ic>,vig^ , f ota»"^ ™ *^ ^^"^ ^^ ^^^- 
delfton irx Xi-^C'l-e ^^"^ °^ 'bea^it-f. It 
wiU. ho-weve-.^ ,' Aevftood. th^sat wlrietv /orm 
^^» he uO"' 

or 
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or infcription is required, veined marble of any 
kind is improper. In fome works, as in moft 
kinds of ornaments, the marble itfelf is the 
principal objeft : in otliers, as in ftatuary and 
infcription, the marble is only the vehicle. 

With the Plymouth marble, in its rough 
ftate, moft of the buildings of the dock ai*e 
conftru6ted. The refufe burns into excellent 
lime. Between Launcefton and Kellington, I 
have heard there is a fpecies of marble foimd 
almoft purely white ; but as I never heard of 
its being applied to any ufe, I fuppofe it is only 
of a Ipuriotis kind. It is perhaps only alabaster. 
There is alfo another fpecies of beautiful 
ftone much in ufe at Plymouth, which is of 
Comilh extraftion, and is found chiefly on the 
moors, from whence it is called the Moor-jlone. 
The beft kind of it is a perfeft granite, and 
will bear a polilh ; though the fpars fome- 
times fly off^ in the operation, and leave an un- 
equal furface. The more friable kind of this 
ftone fpangles the road with an excellent bind- 
ing gravel. 

Among the fights of a dock-yard, the ca- 
reening of a fhip is not the leaft pifturefque. 
We happened to fee an operation^ of this kiiid 

in 
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I 

in great perfeftion. The fhip itfelf, lying oa 
one fide, is a good objeft. Its great lines, 
,which in an upright ftate are too regular, take 
now more pleafing forms j and while the roll- 
ing volumes of fmoke harmonize the whole, the 
.fire glimmering, fparkling, or blazing, is fome- 
times enveloped in thefe black voluminous 
eddies, and fometimes brightening up, breaks 
through them in tranfient fpiry blazes. 

But as light is beft fupported by jhade^ a 
conflagration by nighty from whatever caufe 
produced, has the grandeft effefl. By xlay the 
efFe6t depends chiefly on the fmoke, aided per- 
haps by fbme accidental objeft; as it was 
here by the pitchy fide of a vefleL But at 
night, the darknefs of the hemifphere makes 
the grandeft oppofition. The light is concen- 
trated to one fpot, only varioufly broken, as it 
may happen to fall on different objefts. At 
the fame time it receives the full beauty of 
gradation. The ruddy glow which fpreads 
far and wide into the regions of night, gra- 
duates, as it recedes from its centre, and. be- 
coming fainter and fainter, is at laft totally loft 
in the ftiades of darknefs. A conflagration, 
therefore, by night prefents us with the jufteft 

ideas 
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ideas of the great principles of light and fhadc^, 
It gives a body of light varioujly- broken \ and at 
length dying gradually away, 

A common bonfire, fbrrounded by a feW 
figures fcattered about it in groups, forms often 
a beautiful fcene. That paflage, in which 
Shakeipeare defcribes the camp-fiies of the 
French and Englifti, giyes us a different pic- 
ture. In that defcription the fires are dijiant y 
and the paly flames juft umber the faces that 
watch round them. Touched with the pencil, 
they fliould be marked only as ruddy fpecks > 
all diftinftion of feature is loll. But round a 
bonfire on the Jpot you fee action and paflion 
diftinftly reprefented ; the hat waved, the agi- 
tated body, and the lips of the bawling mouthy 
all marked with the ftrongeft effects of light ; 
while fome of the figures, which ftand be- 
tween the eye and the fire, are as pi6lurefquely 
diftinguifhed by being totally in fhade. 

Grand indeed, though dreadful, is the con- 
flagration of houfes ; efpecially if thofc houfes 
have any dignity of form. The burfts of fire 
from windows and doors, the illumination of 
the internal parts of a ftrufture, and the Va- 
ried force of the fire on the different materials 
it meets with, which may be more or lefs coin- 

buftiblc, 
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buftible, are all circumftances highly pi£tu- 
refque. It may be added alfo, that wind 
makes a great difference in the appearance of 
a c6nflagration ; and yet I know not whether 
its moft fplendid effefls are not feen beft in a 
calm. 

Bat the operations of war ' produces ftill 
grander effefts of this kind. The burning of 
fhips is produ6live of greater ideas, and more 
pifturefque circumftances, than the burning of 
hpufes. The very refleflions from the water 
add great beauty. But thefe reprefentations 
axe among the difficult attempts of the pencil. 
Vanderveld, who did every thing well, and 
burnt many a ftiip in a truly pifturefque man-*- 
ner, failed moft in his grandeft work, the burn- 
ing of the Annada. Some parts of his pic- 
tures on this fubjefl at Hampton Court are 
mafterly ^ but in general they are but an indif- 
ferent coUeftion of Vanderveld's works. Pro^- 
bably the fubjeft was impofed on himj and 
when diat is the cafe, the painter feldom ai-rives 
at the excellence which his own ftibjeBs pro- 
duce. It cannot well indeed be otherwife; 
for the choice of a fubjeB is, in other words, 
that juji arrangement of it, which he conceives 
in his own mind^ both in regard to compo- 

fition 
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fitibn and fights So that when a fubjeft is 
impofedy the arrangement is to feei-, and it is 
probable, he may hot eafily find one that fuits 
his fubje^. Beiides, he fets to it without that 
enthufiaiin which fhonld animate his pencil. 
When the Empreft of Ruffia, therefore, em- 
ployed Sir Joftiua Reyhcdds, flie did well in 
leaving him to choofe his own fubjeft* One 
thing, indeed^ which injures Vanderveld in 
buming the Artnada pi6lurefquely, is the num- 
ber of fires he is obliged to introduce, which 
can never have fd good an effe^ as one. 

But among all the grand exhibitions of this 
kind^ the fiege of Gibraltar fumiihes two of 
the nobleflr. They had every circumftance to 
recommend tli^m. They were grand in their 
own nature; they were connected with great 
ami proiperous events, which is a rec<»nm€aid- 
ation of any fubjeft; and they were aftions 
performed in the night. The firft relates to 
the buming of the enemy's batteries by a fally 
from the garrifon 5 the fecond, to the deftruc- 
tion of the battering fliips. I (hall give them 
both in the words of a publifhed Journal of 
that fiege, in which the effefts are well de^ 
fcribed*. 

* See Drinkwatcr'i Account of the Siege of Gibrahiu-y p. 201. 
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Nov. 27, 1781. The batteries were focal 
in a ftate for the fire-faggots to operate, and 
:^* the flames fpread with aftonifhing rapidity 
:" into every part. The column of fire and 
." finokc, which rolled from the works, beauti- 
:*^ fully illumined the troops, and neighbour- 
:^ ing objefts ; fanning all together a coup 
:" J'a^il not poffibk to be defcribed/' 
. : " Sept. 13, 1782. About an hbur after mid- 
" night one of the battering-fhips was com- 
** pletely in flames; and by two o'clock fhe 
^' appeared one continued blaze from flem to 
" flism. Between three and four o'clock, fix 
," other fliips were oh fire. The light thrown 
" out Qti all fides by the flames^ illumined the 
" rock, and all the neighbouring objefts; 
" forming, with the conflant flafhes of our 
." cannpn, a mingled fcene of fiiblimity and 
" terror*." . The former of thefe fccnes would 
have made a good pi6ture : the latter, if repre- 
fented, fhould be taken, when one £hip only 
.was completely in flames, with fmall appear- 
ances of fire in fome of the others. 
, At the end of the 8th book of Homer we 
have the efFefts of an illumination very piftu- 

* See Drinkwater^s Account of the Siege^ p. 287. 

refquely 
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refquely detailed. Heftor having driven the 
Greeks to their iiitrenchmcnts, was prevented 
by the night from completing his vi6tory. 
Refolving therefore to pufh it the next morn- 
ing, inftead of retreating to Troy, he encamped 
under its walls in the field of battle, where 

Unnumbered flames before proud Ilion blaze^ 
And lighten glimmering Xantbus with their rays* 
The long refl^6tion8 of the diflant fires 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the fpires* 
A thoufand piles tke dufky hom>r8 gild. 
And (hoot a fhadowy luftre o'er the deld.' 
Full fifty guards tzch flaming pile attend, 
Whofe umber'd arms, by fitff» thick flaflies fend* 

Homer, however, has nothing to do with mbft 
of thefe pifturefque images. They are only 
to be found in Pope's tranflation. Though it 
may be faftiionable to depreciate this work, as 
a tranflation, it muft at leaft be owned, that 
Pope, who was a painter, has enriched his drl- 
ginal with many of the ideas of his art. 
- But flill, in all thefe operations, however 
grand, the fire ravages only the worh of man. 
:To fee a conflagration in perfeftion,' we muft' 
fee the elements engaged. Nothing is emthefitfy 
grand y but the exertion of an element. The 
cffeft of the air is grand; when excited by a 
ftorm. Piles of earth ox mountains are fuperbly 

p 2 grand. 



grand. The oc^a^, ;_ ^ • <vVVi. «casi^ 

fary, carries t^^^"- ^'^^ ^"* ^^^^^^^ ««'' 
gr^to- height. ^^^ °f E'-^'l*"^ ^^ '^ 

One of the :r^ ^ ^ £>, of «>"' 

kind, which is r^^«^ aftonifhing eff^^l^ ° ^^y 
be found in tKe ^\«,K to be met J« ' j^f^ 

phicalTran&et- C^oth volume of the ^^.^.^«b 
Hamilton. J^ ^"^^^ »n al^ter from "S>->-^ ^^ ^j,!^ 
tionofMoutx* ^^*^*ains the account^ •* c, 

year .779. Tj^^efiivius, in the »«*"«» °' 
ideas ; but tH,s ^ "^vhole relation is ^»U *" ^ . 
larly allude. ^^**^'^s of it, to whic* I P^ 
eruptbn; frci»^^^ the cmcluding e^orts oft' 
cumftances. ^ "^^hich I Aall TeleiEfc a /eW <:u 

The rclat^_ ^ 

us, that on ^» *vho was an eye^\v£^ i:nefs, t( 
was watchii^ **^>r<}ay the 7th Of Au^guft. as 
from the m^^j *lve agitato"' of the timuitti. 
diftina vi^^ ^ of Naples, which g^^ Aite 
juft as the >,_^5*^ it. a vKi^e"* ftortn ^asa^ or 
Its fierceft « :f*eano was t'^o'^ns o^t: fome c 
fometim,es ^/^«^s. The cto"ds of, bW^A imoii 
other tim^s ^^i-ed grea« P*" "^ *e fire 



^Hia ^*%arting prefented it i„ £^a< 
'-h.ch wre^^* ^rt,^ ^«l by various ti„< 
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fj^om the clouds, and by pale Hafhes of light-* 
hing, which were continually iffuing from 
them. 

But the appearance of the volcano, the 
next day, was ftill more fublinje. About nine 
o'clock in the morning, a loud report iffued from 
the mountain, which iTiook the houfes of Por- 
iici to fuch a degree, as to alarm the inhabit-* 
ants for their fafety, and to drive them into th6 
ftreets, Immediately volumes of liquid fire, 
or rather, as the relater defcribes it, fountains 
of redr-hot lava, fhot upwaids to fueh an amaz^ 
ing height, that they feemed three times as 
high as the mountain itfelf, which is computed 
to rife three thoufand feet from the level of the 
fea. Together with these volumes of liquid 
fire, vaft clouds of the bl^ckeft fmoke lucceeded 
each other in burfts, intercepting this fplendid 
brightnefs here and there by maffes of the 
darkeft hue. 

The wind was fouth-weft ^ and though gen* 
tle,_ was fufficient to put the fmo^e into mo^ 
tion, removing it by degrees fq as to form be^^ 
hind the fire a vg^ft curtain, ilretching over 
great part of the hemjfphere. To add, to the 
fotemnity, this black curtain was continually 
difpaited by pale, momentary, ele6lric fires, 

V } In 
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SECT. XXII. 

» 

/^UR curiofity having been gratified among 
^^^ the dock-yards at Plymouth, led us next 
to vifit Mount Edgcomb. 
. The promontory of Mount Edgcomb run- 
ning a confiderable way into the fea, forms, as 
was juft obfcrved, one of the cheeks of the en- 
trance of Ham'oaz-harbour, which is here half 
a mile acrofs. The whole promontory is four 
or five miles long, and three broad. In fhape 
it is a perfeft dorfum^ high in the middle, and 
floping gradually on both fides towards the 
fea; vfi fome places it is rocky and abrupt* 

Lord Edgcomb's houfe ftand^ half way up 
the afcent, on the Plymouth fide, in the midft 
of a park, containing an inteimixture of wood 
and lawn. It makes a handfbme appearance 
with a tower at each comer; but pretends 
only to be a CQmfortable dwellings 

The great objeft of Mount Edgcomb is 
the grandeur of the views. As we advanced 
towards the fummit of the proraontoiy> we 
faw, in various exhibitions, on one fide, all the 

P 4 intriw 
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intricacies and creeks, which form the harbour 
of Plymouth; with an extenfive country 
fpreading beyond it into very remote diilance ; 
and fcattered with a variety of objeils ; among 
which we diftinguifhed the well-known fea-> 
tures of Brentor. 

The other fide of the prcMtiontory overloc^s 
the Sound, which is, the great rendezvous of 
the fleets fitted out at Plymouth ; though iea- 
mea fpcak very indifferently of its anchorage. 
One of the boundaries of this extenfive bay is 
^ reach of land running out into pomted rocks ; 
the other is a lofty fmooth promontory, called 
the Ram'srhead. The top of this promontory 
is adorned with a tower, jrpm which notice is 
given at Plymouth, by a variety of fignals, of 
the nimiber of (hips, and their quality, that 
appear in the offing. 

Between the Ram's--head and Mount £)dg- 
comb is formed a finaller inlet, odled Caufand** 
bay, at the head of which lies Kingfton. Be- 
fore this tittle town rode a large fleet of what 
appeared to be fifhing boats ; but we were in- 
formed that mofl: o3f them were fijjuggUng 
vefiels- 

The fimplicity of the few objcfts which 
form the Sound on one ^e, made a pleafing 

contrail 
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xontraft with the intricacies of the Plymouth- 
coaft on the other. 

At the diftance of about tliree leagues from 
Ae Ram's-head^ ftands the Edyftone light- 
houfe. ' We could juft difcem it, as it caught a 
gleam of lights like a diftant fail. 

Having viewed from the higher grounds 
of Mount Edgtomb this immenfe landfcape, 
which is, on both fides, a mere map of the 
country, and has little piSiurefque beauty^ efpe- 
cially on the Plymouth fide, we defcended the 
promontory, and were carried on a lower ftage 
round its utmoft limits. 

The grounds here are profufcly planted. On 
that fide whkh overlooks Caufand-bay, the 
plantations are only young j but oh the other, 
which confifts of at leaft half the promontory, 
they are well-grown, and form the moft pleat- 
ing fcenes about Mount Edgcomb. That im* 
menfe map, as it lay before the eye in me view 
fr'om the higher gi'ounds, and appeared vari- 
oufly broken and fcattercd, was now divided 
into portions, and fet off by good foregrounds. 
Some of thefe views arc pleafing y but in ge- 
neral they are not pifturdque. A large piece 
of water full of moving objefts, makes a part 

• of 
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be iadi^l^Sme. fron. its hardy ^„ "'*''''■ 
would din^r' *° ^l'' *"°il. Vif^'=^ 

othe"- plants of .T-'' " ^^ «^°ft °« 'i 

pifturefq-^j^ "^n's marine fcenerj-- , but to t 

and the mofs \**^^ vegetation fcems perfeE 
liar fort^^ ^ beauty. It is mors of a peci 

'"'' ^^ Seneraii °^ ^ ™"'"^ grrowth. J 

here ari^ th "^^nalean, with aftrongtouc 

°*" pleafin. °f Naples-yellow, ""''^ ^n 

f^f^'y about^ k'"**' "*"* "*"? fcattcred pi< 
uncortx^^ the whole plantation, give it i 

butus g^ ""*nefs. i(i thcfe woods tHe : 
other IKj.^yj"^ itv great perfeaion, anA tos 
in ftielter i" ^' ^l>ich are generaVly *omtvA c 

^^'"^^ies '•*«ations. 
rocky fce^ '"''uriance of wood, a. variety 
about tKesJ'^.^nnbellifhed our walk, efpecii 
IS a Wexi^^^^^'tical po;„^ ^f the promontory, 
'oured brown rock ; which appe 
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in all forms. Nor is it bald and naked, but 
every where gamilhed with twifting boles and 
hanging fhrubs. 

Upon the whole, though there are many 
formalities about Mount Edgcomb, terraces 
particularly, and viftas near tl^e houfe, a few 
puerilities alfo*, and too little advantage taken 
every where of the circumftances which na- 
ture has pointed out s yet it is certainly a noble 
fituation, and very well worth the attention of 
a traveller. 

* The reader will recoiled: when this was written. 
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SECT. XXIII. 

A MONG the" curiofities of this ooaft, t 
"V^ Edyftone Ught-houfe is not one of t 
leaft. About three leagues beyond Plymout 
found, in a line nearly between Start-pMnt ai 
the Lizard, He a number of low rocks, exce© 
ingly dangerous at all times, but efpecial 
when the tides are high, which render them i: 
viiiblc. On theft rocks it had long been thoug 
neceffary to place fome monitory fignal. B 
the difficulty of conftru6ting ^ light-houlc w 
great. One of the rocks inde«l, which cor 
pofe this reef, is cpnlidcrably largqr than t 
reft : yet its dimenfiong are ftill narrow j it 
often covered with water, and frequently, evi 
in the calmeft weather, furrounded by a IweJ 
ing fea, which makes it difficult tp lajid up< 
it J and much more fo to carry on any wo: 
of time and labour. The uncommon tumu 
of the fea in this place is occafioned by a p 
culiarity in the rocks. As they all flope 
the north-eaft, they Ipread their inclined fide 
of courfe, to the iwelling tides and ftorms < 

tl 
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the Atlantic. And as they continue in this 
flielving direftion many fathoms below the fur- 
face of the fca, they occafion that violent workr 
ing of the water, which the fcamen call a ground 
fivelL So that after a ftorm, when the fiiirface 
of the fea around is perfeftly fiiiooth, the fwells 
and agitation about thefe rocks are diangerous« 
From thefe continual eddies the Edyftone de- 
rives its n^e. 

The firft light-houfe of any confequence, 
ere£i:ed on this rock, was undertaken by a per* 
fon of the natne of Winftanley, in the reign of 
King William. Mr. Winftanley does not ap- 
pear to have been a man of folidity and judg- 
ment fufficient to ereft an edifice of this kind. 
He had never been noted for any capital work ; 
but much celebrated for a variety of trifling and 
ridiculous contrivances- If you fet your foot 
on a certain board in one of his rooms, a 
ghoft would ftart up ; or if you fat down in an 
elbow-chair,\ its arms would clafp around you. 
His light-houfe, which was built of wood, pai- 
to6k of his whimfical genius. It was finifhed 
with galleries, and. other ornaments, which en- 
cumbered it, without being of ufe. It was, 
however, on thp whole, much admired as a 
very ingenious edifice, and Winftanley cer- 
tainly 
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foUowitig fitnile in his Trivia, which was writ- 
ten a few years after the event : 

80 when fjun'd Cdyftott's &r-lhooting ray. 
That led the failor through the ftormy way, 
Was from its rocky roots by billows torn. 
And the high turret in the whirlwind bom. 
Fleets bulged their fides againfl the craggy land« 
And pitchy ruilis blacken'd all the ftrand. 

A light-houfe was again conftrufted on this 
rock before the conclufion of Queen Anne's 
reign. It was undertaken by one Rudyard, 
who built it alfo of wood, but having feen 
his predeceflbr's errors avoided them. He 
followed Winftanley's idea in the mode of fix- 
ing his ftrufture to the rock ; but he chofe a 
plain circular form, without any gallery, or 
ufelefs projefting parts for the ftoiin to faften 
on. To give liability alfo to his work, he ju- 
dicioufly introduced, as ballaft at the bottom, 
270 tons of ftone. In fhort, every precaution 
was taken to fecure it againft the fury of the 
two elements of wind and water, which had de- 
ftroyed the laft. ^But it fell by a third. Late 
one night, in the year 1755, it was obferved 
from the fhore to be on fire. Its upper works 
having been conftru6led of light timber, pro- 
bably could not bear the heat. It happened 
fortunately that Admiral Weft rode with a 

a fleet 
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clrctimftanctf . In twelve days he diied j and Mr. 
Smeaton fays, he faw the lead, after it had bten 
taken out of his ftomach ; and that it weighed 
feven ounce^ *i 

The next light^houfe, which is th« prefcnt 
one, was built by Mr. Smeaton, and is con- 
ftrufted on a plan, which it is hoped will fe- 
cure it againft every danger* It is built entirely 
of ftone, in a circular fornii Its foundations 
are let into a focket in the rock, on which it 
ftahds, and of which it almoft makes a part ; 
for the ftones are all united with the rock, and 
with each other, by mafly dove-tails. The ce- 
ment ufed in this curious mafonry, is the lime 
of Watchet -f-j from whence Mr* Smeaton con- 
trived to bring it barrelled up in cyder-cafks ; 
for the proprietors will not fuffer it to be ex- 
ported in its crude ftate. The door of this in-^ 
genious piece of aTchitefture is only the fize of 
a fhip*s gun-port ; and the windows are mere 
loop-holes, denying light to exclude wind. 
When the tide fwells above the foundation of 
the building, the light-houfe makes the odd 
appearance of a ftrufture emerging from the 
waves. But fometimcs a wave rifes above the 

* See Mr. Smeaton*8 Account of the Edyftone. 
f Seepage 169. 
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fine weather, thele wretched beings juft fcramble 
a little about the edge of the rock, when the tide 
ebbs, and amufe themfelves with fifliing ; which 
is the only employment they have, except that 
©f trimming their nightly fires. 
. Such total ina6lion and ehtire feclufion from 
all the joys and aids of fociety, can only be 
endured by great religious phildfophy, which 
we cannot imagine they feel ; or by great ftu- 
pidity, which in pity we muft fuppbfe they 
p'offefs. 

Yet though this wretched community is fo 
finall, we were affured it is generally a fcene of 
mifanthropy. Inftead of fufFering the recol- 
leftion of thofe diftrefles and dangers in which 
teach is deferted by all but one, to endear that 
one to, him, we were informed the humours 
of each were fo foured, that they preyed both 
on themfelves, and on each other* If one fat 
above, the other was commonly found below. 
Their meals too were folitary, each, like a brute, 
growling over his food alone. 
, We are forry to acknowledge a picture like 
this to be a Ukenefs of human nature. In fome 
gentle minds we fee the kind afFeftions rejoice 
in; being beckoned even from fcenes of innq? 
.,. 0^2 cence. 
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Ccncc, mii-th, and gaiety, to mingle the fyttipa-' 
thetic tear with affli6lion and diftrefs. But 
experience fhews us, that the heart of man is 
equally fufceptible of the malevolent afFeftiofts j 
and religion joins in tonfirming the melan- 
choly truth. The piSlurefque eye^ in the mean^ 
time, furveys natural and moral evil, under €ha-»' 
racers entirely different. Darken the ftorm ; 
let loofe the winds ; let the waves overwhelm 
all ^hat is fair and good ; the ftorm will be ftfb- 
lime, and the cataftrophe pathetic j while the 
morial tempeft is dreary, without grandeur, 
and the cataftrophe dffli^^ing, without one pic- 
turefque idea. 

The emolimient of this arduous poft is 
twenty pounds a year, and provilions while on 
duty. The houfe to live in may be fairly 
thrown into the bargain^ The whole together 
is, perhaps, one of the leaft eligible pieces of 
preferment in Britain : and yet from a ftory, 
which Mr^ Sftieaton relates, it appears tliere 
are ftations ftill more ineligible. A fellow, who 
got a good livelihood by making leathern-pipes 
for engmes, grew tired of fitting conftantly at 
work, and folicited a light-houfe man's place, 
which, as competitors are not numerous^ he 

obtained. 
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obtained. As the Edyftone-boat was carrying 
him to take pofleilion of his new habitation, one 
of the boatmen afked him, what could tempt 
him to give Op a profitable bufinefs to be fliut 
up, for months together, in a pillar ? " Why," 
faid the man, « becaufe I did not like con- 
** finement/* 
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S EC T. XXIV. 

A T Plymouth wc heard much of the 
upon the Tamer, of which we ha 
little fpecimen at Axworthy *. We 
therefore to navigate that river as far 
Weir, which is about twenty-two mil 
Plymouth, and as far as we could hav( 
vantage of the tide. Procuiing therefor 
boat, and four ftout hands from the Oc 
of war, then lying in the Hamoaz, w 
with a flowing tide. 

The river Tamer rifes from the m 
of Hartland, near Bamflaple-bay, in 1 
of Devonlhire, and, taking its courl 
due Ibuth, divides that county from C 
No river can be a more complete t 
As it approaches Plymouth, it become 
cftuary. The Hamoaz is efteemed, afi 
mouth, the belt ftation for (hips of • 
, the Britifti coaft. This grand bay, v 
the firft fcene we inveftigated on the *" 

* See page 183. 
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breuith, and feveh miles in 
the lai'ger fliips we obferved 

above a league from the, iea. 
Ii fide, though rather low, are 
t. They are generally calti- 
horc is fiiufhed by a narrow 

V we had of any confequenc^ 
towards St. German's on the 
credc about three leagues in 
x)ds of Anthony occupy one 
ingj and a houfe which ap- 
ce in the centre, is Ince, a feat 

re came in iight of Saltalh, 
;h, bur affords no very pic- 
mce. When we croffed the 
ifore, the views of the creek 
ifented a beautiful fcene, both 
T the town*; but when the 
'4pon the water, the retiring* 
■er are loft, and the landfcape 

le . was the opening of the 
Tamer. Sir Harry Trdaw- 

* See page zoi. 
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' Mr. Tilly, once the owner of PentiUy-houfe^ 
was ^ a celebrated atheifl of the laft age. Hie 
was a man of wit, and had by rote all the ri- 
baldry and common-place jefts againft religion 
and fcripture ; which are well fuited to difplay 
pertnefs and folly, and to unfettle a giddy 
mind, but are ofFenfive to men of fenfe, what- 
ever their opinions may be, and are neither 
intended nor adapted to inveftigate truth. The 
brilliancy of Mr. Tilly's wit, however, carried 
him a degree farther than we often meet with 
in the annals of prophanenefs. In general 
the witty atheift is fatisfied with entertaining 
his contemporaries y but Mr. Tilly wifhed to 
have his fprightlinefs known t6 pojlerity . With 
this view, in ridicule of the refurre^ion, he 
obliged his executors to place his dead body, in 
his .ufual garb, and in his elbow-chair, upon 
the top pf a hill, and to arrange, on a table 
before Jiim, bottles, glaffes, pipes, and tobacco. 
In this fituation h<5 ordered himfelf to be im- 
mured in a tower of fuch dimenfions, as he 
p^ icribed; where he propofed, he faid, pati- 
ently to wait the event. All this was done, 
and the tower, ftill inclofing its tenant, remains 
?i5 a inonument pf his impiety and prophane- 
nefs. 
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bats. His upper garment, which he had thmwn 
off, floated down the ftream ; and giving oc-* 
cafion to believe he had periftied, checked the 
ardour of purfuit. In the mean time Coteil 
lurked in his own woods, till a Ijappier mo-^ 
' ment ; and in the day of fecurity raifed this 
chapel to the holy Virgin, his protedtrefs, who 
Jiad the full honour of his efcape. 

We have the ftory fometimes told otherwife, 
and given to the times of Charles I . ; but a ftory 
pf fo late a date, one fhould imagine, might 
have heen better afcertained, than this feems 
to be; and if the chapel have. any conneftiort 
with the ftory, it is much more credible, that 
a yotiverchapel fhould have b^ eredVed in the 
i 5.th century^ when we know they were, com- 
mon, than in the jyth, .whai fuch ftrud^urcs 
were never heard of. 

At Coteil-houfe we landed, which is entirely 
furrounded with wood, and fhut out from the 
river. If it wore a littl? opened, it might both 
fee and be fcen to advantage. To the. river 
particularly it would prefent a gooAobgeft ; as it 
ftands on xi bold knoll, and is. built in. thcLforra^ 
of a caftle. But it is ^ deferted manfion, arid 
occupied only as a, f^m-houfe. Here . wje- re-* 
freilied our^felves .witli tea, and larded oufl bread; 

after 
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after the fafliion of the country, with clouted 
cream. 

Round this old manfion grew fome noble 
trees; and among them the Spanifti chefnut, 
foil grown, and fpread out in huge maffy 
limbs. We thought thefc chefnuts fcarce in- 
ferior in grandeur to the proudeft oaks. The 
chefnut, on which Salvator Rofa has hung 
Edipus, is exactly one of them. 

We had now failed a confiderable way up 
the Tamer, and, during the whole voyage, 
had been almoft folely obliged to the Comifti, 
flibres for amufement. But the Devonfhire 
coaft, as if only colle6ting its ftrength, burft 
out Upon us at Calftock, in a grander dis- 
play of lofty banks, adorned with wood and 
rock, than any we had yet feen, and continued 
without interruption through the ipace of a 
league. 

But it is impoffible to defcribe fcenes, which, 
though Jirongly marked^ have no peculiar fea- 
tures. In Nature thefe lofty banks are infi- 
nitely varied. The face of each rock is differ- 
ent ; it projefts differently : it is naked, or it is 
adorned; or, if adorned, its ornaments are of 
different kinds. In fhort. Nature's variations 
are as infinite on the face of a rock, as in the 

face 
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face of a man. Each requires a diftinft por* 
trait to charafterize it juftly j while language 
can no more give you a full idea of one, than 
it can of the other. 

With the views of Calftock we finilhed our 
voyage up the Tamer 5 and though the banks of 
the river were diverlified both with rocks and 
woods, with open and contrafted country ; yet, 
confidering the fpace through which we had 
failed, and the high commendations we had 
heard of this river, it was, on the whole, lefs 
a fcene of amufement, than we had expefted 
to find it. We had a few grand views ; but 
in general the navigators of the Tamer find 
only fome of the common charstdteriftics of 
a river: 

^LoQgOs fupcrant flexus^ tariifque teguntur 



Arboribus ; viridcfque fecant placido aequore fylvas. 

All is beautiful, fylvan, and highly pleafing; but 
if you alk what we faw, we can only fay in 
general^ that we faw rocks, trees, groves, and 
woods. In fhort, the whole is amufing, but 
not pifturefque; it is not fiifficiently divided 
into portions adapted to the pencil. 

The fcenery itfelf, on the banks of the Ta- 
mer, is certainly good; but had it even been 
better, the form of the river could not have 

fhewn 
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fuch a vaft furface of water, as the Mifliffippi, 
for inftance, the firft ftriking obfervation is, 
that perfpeftive views are entirely out of the 
queilion. If you wifti to examine either of its 
fhores, you muft defert the main channel ; and, 
knowing that you are in a river, make to one 
fide or the other. 

As you approach within half a league of 
one of the fides, you will perhaps fee ftretches 
of fand-banks, or iflands covered with wood, 
extending along the ftiore, beyond the reach 
of the eye, which have been formed by de- 
predations made on the coaft by the river j for 
when the winds rage, this x^aft furface of water 
is agitated like a fea ; and has the fame power 
over its fhores. As the trees of thefe regions 
are in as grand a flyle as the rivers themfelves, 
you fometimes fee vaft excavations, where the 
water has undermined the banks, in which im-* 
menfe roots are laid bare, and, being wafhed 
clean from the foil, appear twifted into various 
farms, like the gates of a cathedral. 

Though the banks of the Mifliffippi, we are 
told, are generally flat, you frequently fee beau- 
tiful fcenery upon them. Among the vaft 
woods which adorn them, are many groves of 
cypreffes ^ to which a creeping plant, called 
. ^ the 
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the. Liane, is often attached. Whal 
flower it bears, I have not heard ; but i 
too profufe, it muft be very omamenfc 
ing from tree to tree, and conneftinj 
cyprefs-grove together with rich feftoo 

Thefe woods are ihterfperfed alfo w; 
where you fee the wild deer of th- 
feeding in herds. As they efpy the \ 
ing paft, they , all raife their heads 
and ftanding a moment with prickc 
amazement, they turn fuddenly re 
darting acrofs . the plain, hide thei 
the woods. 

From fcenes of this kind, as you 
river, you come perhaps to To^ 
grounds ; where fwamps, overgrown 
and rufhes, but of enormous grow 
through endlefs trafts, which a da 
cannot leave behind. In thefe m 
alligator is often fcen bafking near ^ 
the river, into which he inftantly 
the leaft alarm ; or perhaps you delci 
ous form creeping along the fedges, 
hid, and fometimes difcovered, as 
through a clofer, or more open path 

Contrafts, like thefe, between the 
the Mifliffippi, are amufmg, and fel 
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off to more advantage. The Tamer may be 
called a noble river 3 but what is it in point of 
grandeur, when compared with the Miffiffippi, 
which, at the diftance of two thoufand miles 
. from the fea, is a wider ftream than the Tamer, 
where it falls into it ? On the other hand, though 
the Miffiflippi, no doubt, has its beauty ; yet as 
a river, it lofes as much in this refpeft, when 
compared with the Tamer, as it gained in point 
of grandeur* In the Miffiflippi you feek ifi 
vain for the rocky , banks and winding (hores 
which adorfi the Tamer, and are the glory of 
river-fcenery . 

To thefe contrafts I fhall juft add one more. 
As Lord Macartney and his fuit, in their way 
to Cantoii, failed down one of the rivers of 
China, they paffed under a rock of grey mar- 
ble, which arofe from the water to the amaz^ 
ing perpendicular height of fix hundred feet. 
It was fhagged with wood, and continued va- 
rying its form, but flill preferving its immen- 
fity, through Hhe fpace of at leaft two mileS. 
In fome- parts its fummit beetled frightfully 
over the river, and gave an involuntary Ihud- 
der to the paffenger, as he pafled under its tre- 
mendous fhade. 

R SECT* 
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SECT. XXV. 

S we vvefc leaving Plymouth, the 

greatly agitated with an accoui 

that morning of the battle of Lexing 

happened on the 1 9th of April. W 

ehsdfty in. company with General I 

marines i and as a large detachment 

corps wa.s with the troops in Amer 

neral's Koufe was crowd^sd with peo] 

ing after their rdations and friei 

they wHo looked farther, conceive 

blood Was now drawn, all hop© of 

dation "Was over* 

We left Plymouth under the if 
thefe melancholy ideas, till a fuccei 
objeas didodged them. By the 
road we took our route to Exeter. 



About three miles, from Plyn 
Salterham, the feat of Mr. Parker 
Edgcomb in miniature j being 
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finall pchinfula, and furrounded, not indeed by 
the fea, but by a confiderable creek* 

Mi\ Parker commands a view of St. Ni- 
cholas's ifland, Mount Edgcomb, and the 
Ram*s-head -, but though the objefts are great, 
^^ * they did not appear to us cither pifturefque in 

itftflW^ themfelves, or agreeably combined. The 
ym<»t^ - ground^ particularly beyond the creek, is ill 
h an ac^"^ (haped.' 

c 0^ ^^^^^^^^ The foil of Salterham feems as unkindly to 

Apol* a vegetation, as Mount Edgcomb is frifendly to 

General j^ . ^^^ ^^ creek it flands on, is entirely for- 

dctacbtneBt faken by the tide at ebb, and becomes a mere 

ps in Afl*^ .■ channel of ooze. Pechaps in our remarks here 
^ with P^ ij we were tod much under the imprcffion of 
J fxA ^ !ui ^^ gloomy ideas we had brought from Ply- 
[ conceit ^. mouth* 

imi^^ From Salterham, we purfued our route to Ivy- 

dct fljoflof^ bridge; where, as far as we could judge from 

ill ^ *^ , ^0^ the appearance of the river, we fhould have 

By met with fome beautiful fcenery, if we had 

Q Excte** jj^^ ^jj^g ^Q examine it. 

V^P^ }A4 From hence we proceeded to Afhburton, 

^"parktf* ^^ If ^^^^ ^^^ ^"^^^S hills ; and Chudleigh, where 
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are ftone-quarries, which at a di(t:anc 
appearance of a grand range of na 
Here the bifhops of Exeter iorracr -^ 
The ruins of the epifcopal palace 
traced. 




We were but little amuled \vo 
any thing we faw in tViis countrv 
of it from PlymoutK i«s v ^ * 




fcene. Its very appearaj^cc o ^ ^ 
fome degree, its unpiQ., - ^ ^a 
te^aed with feveral ^/^^^^^^ ^omT. 

lies between oppofit^^vM.^* *'*^^ ''^^^^v . 
were continually ^^ ' ^^"^ '^Wq y//km 

When we had nvoxij.!i^^^^^^g or de£^^W 
fented with the fi^^ ^ <>^e Hill, we V^'^/ 
tance was (hut <^^ *^^ another ; fo tha^ ^ ^ 
intercepted. A. p^^* ^^d all variety of <ount 
at the dip of a l^^^x ^^^^^^t .glade here arxd ther 
did not compei^^ * "^^ fometimes had •, but thi 
of afcent and^ ^^ ^ for that t\refome faxamV 
country. • "Cent .^hkh runs throMlgh tk 
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way we mounted a fort of grand natural ter^ 
race^ about feven miles in length, and three in 
breadth ; though this indeed is a broader fur- 
face than we commonly idiftinguifh by that ap- 
pellation. . The name of this eminence is Hal* 
down-hilL 

Frcxn hence we had a grand, extenfive, and 
in many parts, a pifturefque diftance ; cohfift-^ 
ing firft oi the whok courfe of the Ex, from 
Exeter to the fea, the city of Exeter, the town 
of Topfham, Sir Francis Drake's, and Powder-r 
ham-caftle. Beyond thefe objefts, all of which 
leemed in the diftance to adorn the banks ot 
the river, the eye ranged over immenfe plains 
and woods, hills and vales. Of thefe the vale 
x)£ Honiton, and other celebrated vales made a 
part* But they were mere Ipecks, too incon- 
fiderable for the eye to fix on. Diftance had 
preffed all the hilly boundaries of thefe vales 
flat to the furface. At leaft it had fo dimi^ 
niftied them, that the proudeft appeared only 
as a ripple on the ocean. The extreme parts 
of this vaft landfcape were bounded by the 
long range of Sedbury-hills 3 which were tinged, 
when we faw them, with a light ether hue, 
fcarce one ftiade removed from the colour 

R 3 of 
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of the flcy; the whole iijimenfe iccne 
fore, without the leaft interruption fr : 
hills of the country, faded gradually intc 

A view of this kind gives us a jufi: 
the furface of the globe we inhabit. W 
of its inequalities in a lofty ftile. Its mou 
afcend the ikies ; its vallies fink down 
depths profound. Whereas, in fa<5l, its 
qualities are nothing, when compared wb 
magnitude. If a comprehenfivc eye, plac : 
a diftance from the furface of the earth, i 
capable of viewing a whole hemiiphere t« 
ther, all its inequalities, great as we m 
them, Mount Caucafus, the Andes, Teneri 
and all thie loftieft mountains of the glo 
would be comprcffed, like the view before v 
and the whole would appear perfe6Uy finool 
To us, a bowling green is a level plain ; but 
sjninute infedl finds it full of inequalities. 



In furveying the wmdings of the Ex, in its 
courfe to the fea, we are reminded of a ketch, 
by a great matter, of the courfe of Aufente It 
is flightly touched indeed, but with great fti- 
rit ; and the diftances ai-e particularly wtH 

marked. 
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parked. We have it at the end of the feventh 
^neid, where the piflurefque poet, led by hig 
fubjeft to mention fome of the countries of 
Italy, gives us this pleafing view ; 

ip Quels Jupiter Anxurus arvis 
Pnefidet ; et viridi gaudens Feronia luco ; 
Qua Saturae jacet atra palus ; gelidufque per imaa 
Quaerit iter valles, atque in mare conditur Ufens. 

In this landfcape we have firft the fore-ground, 
con&pofed of the Temple of Jupiter Anxur, 
proudly featedj and overlooking the neigh- 
bouring country, 

•— ^ Queis Jupiter Anxurus arvis 
Pracfidet - 



^■^^w 



The iminediate diftance confifts of the Temple 
of Feronia, marked by a grove, which adorns 
)t, and a lake lying at its foot ; 

— — Viridi gaudens Feronia luco ; 
Qua Saturae jacet atra palm ■ ! ■■ 

The lake to which the poet gives the epithet 
fitra^ had that deep black clear hue, which 
Claude and Pouffin well knew produced often 
the belt effeft. In the fecond diftance all cq-- 
lour is gone 3 and the fading landfcape of courfe 
takes its aerial tinge. It is enough now, if a 
few principal objefts are dimly feen. A wind- 

R 4 ing 
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ing river is the moft diftinguiftiable. ti is di 
covered only by its meanders along the plain : 

•-*— Gelidufque per imas 
Qugerit iter valles — — 

It has not its courfe ftiaped out between high 
banks, hutfeeks out its pafTage, here and there^ 
as the fmall depreflions of a flat country allo^v. 
Beyond all appears the fea; but the diftance 
here is fo remote, that it is not marked with 
any degree of ftrength : no epithet is applied : 
you can fcarce diftinguilh it from the fky. 
Criticifms of this kind may feem refinement : 
but there is little doubt, I think, but the poet, 
in compofing thefe lines, had fbme real land- 
fcape flrongly formed in his imagination. 
Chance could not have marked all thefe dif* 
tances fo very exadUy. 

Having defcended Haldown-hill, we faw 
Mamhead, the feat of Lord Lifburne, and 
Powderham-caftle ; though we had no time to 
examine either. 

The former from a woody hill, which feems 
to be adorned with much beautiful fcenciy 
commands a noble view over the mouth of the 
Ex. The latter ftands on a knoll, overlooking 

aflat 
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a flat park, bounded by the fame river 
a lefs amufing view of it. The E 
thefe views is a grand tide channel j ; 
former efpecially is very beautiful. B 
nothing in the diftance either from I 
pr Powderham-caftle, which Haldowi 
not already fhewn us, though not in a! 
J)erhaps to (o much advantage. 
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' oil the north fide, the higheft ground is oc- 
cupied by the ruins of Rugement-caftle, for- 
merly the refidence of Saxon kings. From the 
terrace of this caftle, and from the walls of the 
town, we had the fame extenfive view over the 
country, whidh we had before from Haldown- 
hill : but as we now faw them from a different 
ftation, and from a lower point, they were lefs 
grand, but more pifturefque. Hills which 
werc there compreffed to the furface, began 
here to arife, and take their form in the land- 
fcape J breaking the continued lines of diftance, 
and creating new lights, and new fhades with 
their varied elevations. Towards the mouth 
of the river, we were told, a light mift often 
prevails, when ^the reft of the landfcape to- 
wards the weft is .perfeftly clear. We did not 
fee any appearance of this kind ; but I fhould 
fuppofe it might frequently produce a good 
effeft, not only from the beauty of the mift it- 
felf, but from its clearing away *, and leaving 
fome obje6ls diftinftly feen, and others but ob- 
fcurely traced. 

The good Bifhop Rundle, who was educated 
in this town, fpeaks with pi6turefque warmth 

♦ Sec page 162. 

of 
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of the views from its public walks, and the 
great beauty of the landicape around it. The 
climate he affirms to be fo line, that in no 
part of England trees ihoot with more luxu* 
riance, or fruits ripen to a richer flavour. 
The fig and the grape, he fays, fcarcc defire 
l>etter Ikies *. 

! Few places in England are more renovmcd 
in the annals of .war, than Exeter. It was three 
times bpfieged by the Danes, cmcc by William 
the Conqueror, again by King Stephen, a fixth 
,time in the rebellion of Perkin Waibec in the 
/time of Henry VIL again in a rebellion which 
«broke out in the reiga of Edward VI. and 
two or three times more in the civil wars of 
.Ghaj'les I. On many of thefe occafions it was 
regularly garrifoned; and the citizens had 
iiothing to do with its defence. But when it 
jefted on them^ they generally behaved with rer 
jnarkable fpirit. Many inftances of their gal- 
lantry are preferved in hiftory. Henry VII* 
was fo much pleafcd with their behaviour, in 
his time, that he paid them a vifit on purpofe to 
thank them ; and when he left the town, he 
took his fword from his fide, and prefenting it 

* See L^ttew of the kte T. Kundle, LL. D. 
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what lyirti^P ^^ ring 
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- . ation we made from Chudleigh,' to examine 

^\ the fcenery about the Ex,) unvaried and unin- 

rhiS tO^^li tot n.. T -I • r • r i.- u 

tereftmg. Like an immenfe piece or high 

furrowed land, at leaft. as far as'' Exeter, it is 

continually rifing and falling; and though it 

ophe a tmr j^^ ^^^ beauties, yet they are chiefly feen neir 

^ *^ ,„ the coaft, where its vallies break down, and 

ciocK ^pg^ ^^ jj^^ jp^^ . ^^^ where its cftuaries ofteft 

/ /77^/z^^i2& ^^^ ^^^ pleafing fcenes. 

nninsus, ^^ rj^j^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ Plymouth to Honiton, by 

)eated cvtiy (fE^ ^j^^ fea-coaji, was the road we ought to havje 

propriety; lo^ taken ; but as it had not been pointed out to us 

■calbnably«t3;* ^^ particularly pidhirelque, we took the uppdr 

f7orant of tic J^" j.^ merely for want of better information. I 

fbch noctnff* fj^all, however, give the reader a Iketch of the 

j^gjl get hi^ii^ ^oaft^ from fomc hints which I have had on 

^r'^l natirSIll good pifturefque authority. I have alfo my- 

.3] pcal. I^^ ielf fcen a great variety of accurate drawings 

i^Q is Ciifc^; of this coaft, which have given nac a ftrong 

J^ ^ idea of its charafter. 
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that two people of equally piflurefque tafte, 
many conceive differently of the fame fcene« 
They may have different conceptions of beauty, 
though the conceptions of each may be very, 
juftj or they may examine the fame fcene 
under different circumftances. A favourable, 
or an unfavourable light makes a g£;eater sdter- 
ation in any fc^ne, than a perfon unaccui):om^ 
to examine nature would eafily imagine. 

. ■ _ 

At Dartmouth you have a great variety of 
interefting views. The bay, which the river 
forms at its mouth, is one of the moft beautiful 
icenes on the coafl. Both the entrance of the 
Dartihto it, and its exit to the fea, appear from 
many fiations clofed up by the folding of the 
banks; fb th^t the bay has frequently the 
form of a lake, only fumifhed with fhipping 
ioflead of boats. Its banks are its great beauty 5 
which confifl of lofty wooded hills, fhelving 
down in all direflions* You would not ex- 
peft fuch fcenery on a fea^coaft : but the woods 
by being well fheltered grow luxuriantly. 

And yet an eye verfed in the various fcenes 
of nature, would eafily diftinguifh thefe ba3rs 
from the paftoral funplicity of an inland-lake^ 
The fea always impreffes a peculiar charaflef 
on its bays. The water has a different afpe£b| 
^ - s 2 its 
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A its fbrto Afc* ccedingly "well fuited as companions to each 

s too have to* other. 

At the opening of Dartmouth-bay to the 

fea, appears the town of Dartmouth, afcending 

^"* li^ rich incrf ^ hill. Its caftle, at the diftance of a mil^ 

^ , . 1 ^ArtfQsib ftands clofe to the water's edge. On the other 

^' ^^ riKsarii' ^^^» acrofs the bay, arifes Kingfwere, a fort ctf 

^ /hews^ fuburb, belonging to the town. The winding 

' ^^ m^sBiifli ^ *he bay, and the varied beauty of its banks 

^^\^ I- j A Ail , *^^ '^^^ *o S^^t advantage in a walk which 

this ffl*7 ^ carries you from the town of Dartmouth to 

bayaiKlbkc^ the came. 

for landjng ^, ^jj ^ ^^^ ^^^.^ excellent fiOi, The 

oy» ** * rJL ^^^ breeds hear in great abundance, and the 

^hn dory delights in it, as its moft favourite 

.jj ,^ haunt. The Torbay-boat often brings this 

-jic iD*y . ^ delicious filh to the tables of the luxurious : 

t ttJC3^ ^ jK*-~3 ^jit ^e epicure, who wif hes to eat it in per- 

• ^^Et*'' ' feftion, does not think a journey to thefe 

^"^^^ • coafts too much. At Totnefe great quantities 

. c^ J of Iklmon-peal are taken in an uncommon 

"'^ M jnode of fiftiing. The filh are intercepted, 

^ A'ffet^ li *® ^ water ebbs, by dogs, which fwimr. 

'^ ^^MiSfi^^ ming afto" the Ihoal, are taught to drive them 

^fMr2^ fit"!*? ^ the river into clofe nets provided to receive 

'""r^^"^^ 8 3 EJart- 
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which eb^s and flows, though the waters; are 
not in the leail brackifh, but pure and limpid> 
which feems to indicate they have no commu-^ 
nication with tides* 

Near Brixham you begin to ikirt that cele-' 
brated inlet of the fea, cdled Torbay. It is a 
grand fcene^ and afFords many magnificent 
views^ if you have leifure to circle the bay in . 
queft of theiQ^ 

Its general form is femilunar, inclofing a cir* 
cumference of about twelve miles. Its wiitd** 
ing ihores on both fides are ikxeened with 
grand ramparts of rock; between which, in 
the cehti-al part, the ground from the coimtry, 
forming a gentle vale, falls eafily to the water*s 
edge. Wood grows all round the bay, even . 
on its rocky jides^ . where it can get footing, and 
flielter j but in the central fart with great lujc- 
uriance. 

In this delicious fpot flood formerly Torr 
abbey, the ruins of which flill remain. Its fitu- 
ation was grand and beautiful. Wooded hills, 
defcending on every fide, fkreened and adorned 
it both behind and on its flanks. In front the 
bay opening before it, fpread its circling rocky 
cheeks, like a vafl colonade, lelTening in all the 
pleafmg forms of perfpeftive; »Ki r^^iving 

s 4 all 
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works with fofter materials. The banks of the 
Teign, I underftand, are rather cultivated than 
Wild; though at its mouth it receives the fea 
with rocks, which are both magnificent and 
beautiful. They are covered^ like the genera- 
lity of the rocks on this coaft, with a profufioit 
of wood. 

, From Teign-mouth you Ikirt the fhore ta 
the mouth of the Ex, over which you ferry at 
the bar. Here the country grows fomewhat 
bolder, but rather in the form of fwelling hills, 
^jrhefe hills likewife are profafely covered with 
wood, which fweeps almoft down to the water's 
edge. But as you take a view of them with 
your back to the fea, they appear in ftill greater 
magnificence, uniting with the woods of the 
country. Thofe of Powderham-caftle receive 
them firft ; and beyond thefe you fee rifing and 
ftretching into diftance the woods of Mam- 
head, in rich, though indiftin£l, luxuriance. 

The Ex is by far the nobleft river in this 
part of the coaft. It empties a profiife chan- 
nel into the fea, and foims a bafon at its mouth, 
which would be an excellent harbour for a 
royal navy, if it were not obftrufted by a bar. 
When the tide flows, however, ftiips of con- 
fiderable burthen advance as far as Topiham, 

and 
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inirc not only revenged himfelf on the Mayor, 
of Exeter -, but on the whole city, and for all 
future times. 

About feventy years ago the inhabitants of 
IBxeter cut a new channel for the river, and 
.built very expenfive locks upon it ; by means 
of which they can now bring veflels of fomC' 
burthen to the town. 

From the mouth of the Ex the coaft affords 
nothing veiy interefting, till you come to the 
mouth of the Sid. This river opens into the 
ica between high promontories ; that on the 
weft is particularly lofty, and much broken, 
though not rocky, and is reprefented as afford- 
ing many pidhirefque views. But here is no 
bafon opening into the land, as in the other 
rivers of this coaft. The Sid is; a mere rural 
ftream, and preferves its chara6ter pure to the 
veiy fhores of the ocean. 

The valley through which it takes its courfe, 
is a fcene of peculiar conftruftion. It forms a 
gentle defcepit towards the fea between two 
.fteep hills which leave little more rpom at the 
ibottom, than what the road and the river oc- 
cupy, . So that, in faft, it has hardly the 
dimenfions of a valley, but might rather be 
called a cleft in the higher grounds, running 
^ down 
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SECT. XXIX. 

A S we left Honiton, the obfcurity of a hazy 
T-^ morning overipread its valej the piflu- 
refque beauty of which we had heard much 
commended. If, therefore, it poffeffes any, 
(which from the analogy of the country may 
be queftioned,) we are not qualified to give 
any account of it. A mifty morning, in gene- 
ral, gives new beauty to a country ; but we 
muft catch its beautiful appeai'ance, as we do 
all thei other accidental appearances of Nature, 
at a proper crifis. We left Honiton at too 
early an hour in the morning to fee the full 
effeft of the mift. It rather blotted put, than 
adorned, the face of the country. The moft 
pifihiiefque moment of a mifty morning is juft 
as the fim rifes, and begins its contention with 
the vapours which obftruft its rays. That ap-* 
pearance we had foon after, and in fuch prof u-* 
jGion, that it gave a beautiful efFedl to a land-f 
iicape, which feemed not calculated to produce 
much effeft without it*^ 

We 
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We have a ftrikingpifture of a morning-' 
fun, though unaccompanied by rtiift, in the 
ftiort account given us of Lot's efcape from 
Sodom. We ire told, The fun ibas rifen upon 
the earthy when Lot entered into Zoar. Defcrip- 
tive poetry and painting muft both have objeSs 
rf fenfe before them. Neither of them deals^ 
in al^aSed ideas. But the fame obje£b will 
not iilways fuit both. Images, which may 
fhine under the poet s defcription, are not per*- 
haps at the fame time pi£turefque; though I 
believe every pifturefque objeft is capable of 
fhining as a poetical one. The paffage before 
u$ i^ both poetical and pifturefque. A relation 
of the plain feft would have been neither. If 
the paffage had been coldly tranflated, Lot ar^ 
rived at Zoar about fun^rife 3 the fenfe had been 
preferved, but the pifture would have been 
Joft. As it is tranflated, the whole is imagery* 
The firft part of the expreffion, the fun was 
rifen upon the earthy brings immediately before 
the eye, (through the connexion of the fun and 
the earth,) the rays of a morning fun ftriking 
the tops of the hills and promontories j while 
the other part of the expreffion. Lot entered 
into Zoar^ brings before- u$ (through the fame 

happy 
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happy mode of faifing and Conncfting images) 
a road, the gates of the town, and the patriarch 
approaching it. Not, by the way, that we fhould 
wifh to introduce the Jiwy of Lot's retreat; 
with any dijiin&ion into the pifture*, The prin^- 
cipal part would be the landfcape \ aild Lot 
could only be a diftant figure to adorn it, and 
in that light unncceflary, Hiftory introduced 
as the ornament of landfcape appears abfurd. 
In Baffan, and fome other mafters, fuch intro- 
du£tions are frequent. We confider, there- 
fore, the paffage before us merely as landfcape^ 
and lay little ftrefs on the figures. Reubens 
has thrown a fine glow of colouring into a 
picture on this fubjeft, in the poffeilion of the 
Duke of Marlbrough. But Reubens has in- 
troduced, as he ought, the figures on the fore-- 
groundy making the landfcape entirely an ««- 
der-part. I forget whether he has given his 
picture the full efFeft it might receive by 
throwing the back fcenery into that grand 
fhade, fuggefted by the words of fcripture, the 
fmoke of the country went up at the fmoke of a 
furnace. The atmofphere alfo might have a 
good effea, tinged with the ruddy glare of fire 
blended with the finoke, 

As 
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in haffljony with them. Of courfe they are 
too gay to be beautiful. 

No carpeting, perhaps, equals the Perfian in 
beauty* The Turkey carpet is taodeft enough 
in its colouring ; but its texture is coarfe, and 
it$ pattern confifts commonly of fuch a jvQibk 
of incoherent parts, that the eye ieldom traces 
any meaning in its plan. The Britiih c^et 
again has too much meaning* It often reprc^ 
fent$ fruity, and flowers, and baikets, an4 oth« 
things, which are generally ill repreilm^, or 
awkwardly larger thsMf^ the life, or at l^ft Im^ 
properly placed under our feet. The Perfiwj 
carpet avoids tbefe two extremes* It f^lclom 
exhibits any real formsy apcj yet, inftead of thf 
diiprderly pattern that deforms the Turkey 
carpet, it ufually pre&nt$ fome neat and <^ 
gant plan, within the compartments of which 
it^ colours, though rich, are mod#. The tex*- 
ture alfo of the carpet is m neat and elf gant ^» 
the ornamf ntal fcrawl which adorns it* 
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This happy retirement was once ikcred to 
religion^ Verging towards one fide of the 
valley ftaad the ruins of Ford-abbey. It has 
never been of large dimenfions, but was a 
model of the moft perfeft Gothic, if we may 
credit its remains, particularly thofe of a cloif- 
ter, which are equal to any thing we have in 
that flyle of architefture. This beautiful frag- 
ment confifts of eight windows, with light but- 
treffes between them, and joins a ruined chapel 
on one fide, and on the other a hall or refec^ 
tory, which ftill preferves its form fufficiently 
to give an idea of its juft proportions. ' To this 
is connefted by ruined walls a mafTy tower. 
What the ancient ufe of this fabric was, whe- 
ther it belonged to the ecclefiaftical or civil 
part of the monaftery, is not now apparent j 
but at prefent it gives a pifturefque form to the 
ruin, which appears to more advantage by the 
pre-eminence of fome fuperior part *. 

At right angles with the chapel runs ano- 
ther cloifter, a longer building, but of coarter 
workmanfhip, and almoft covered With ivy. 
The river, which enters the valley at the dif- 
tattce of about half a mile from the ruin, takes 



♦ See page 135, 
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rq»zral» whk&wafhfidy and canvertei^ intp a 
grcen-hofife. The hall too is moAtxmmd^ and 
every other part. Safh^windaws glare avcf 
pointed arches^ and Gothic walls are. adorned 
\i4th Indian paper. 

The grounds have undergone the fimc re^ 
formation. The natural groves and lawns, arc 
deftroyed; viftas and regular flopes fupply 
th^r room. The winding path» which con- 
templation naturally marked out^ is gonei jfuc*' 
ceeded by ftraight walks, |nd terraces adorned 
With tims and ftatues ; while thci river and its 
fringed bsuiks have given way to canals and 
ftew-ponds. in a word, a firene abounding witib 
femany natural beauties wa& never perhaps more 
wretchedly deformed. 

When a man exercifes his crude ideas on a 
^w vqlgar acres, it is of little confequence. 
The ii^ury is eafily repaired ; and if iwt, the 
\o& is trifling. But when he lets loeie his de^ 
praved tafte, his afafurd inventiim, and his 
gracek& hands on fuch a ful936k as this, where 
jut and nature united cannot reilore the havoc 
he makes, we eoniid«r fyu:h a deed under the 
j&u»ie black €hara6br in matters of pLfturelqtie 
beauty, as we do facrilegs and blai^my in 
matters of religion. The effcds of fupwftition 

• _ T 3 we 
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** vhat I iay/' This fpeech reanimated the 
whole crew. Some flew to the pump, others 
to , the leak i all was life and fpirit. By this 
vigorous effort^ at five o clock the fhip was fb 
near the fhore, that flite eafily reached it ; and 
§t Ffancis ^ all the credH of Jth6 efcape. 
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IB naturally inclined to produce a neat Wooth 
iurface. The fevcral flocks which pafture the!^ 
wide domains, have their rcfpedive walks; 
and are gaierally found within the diftance of 
a mile from each othen We faw them once 
or twice iffuing from their pens, to. take thdr 
morning's repafl: after a hungry night. It 
was a pleaiing fight to fee fuch numbers of in^ 
nocent animals made happy, and in the follow^ 
ing lines it is beautifully defcribed : 



•The fold 



Poured out its fleecy tenants o*er the glebe. 
At firft, progroffive as a fticaau they fbught 
The middle field ; but fcattered by degrees 
In various groups, they whitened all the land. 

But the progreflive motion here described, 
is one of tho£b incidents, which is a better fub- 
je£l: for poetry than painting. For, in the firtt 
place, a feeding fiock is feldom well grouped i- 
they commonly feparate-, qr, as the poet well 
expreffes it, tbey are fcattered by degrees^ and 
"wbiten all the land. Nor are their attitudes va- 
ried, as they aH ufuaily move the fame way, 
pr^grtjjhe like a Jlream. Indeed the fhape of 
%fetdingjheep is not the most pleafing, as its 
Imck and neck make a round heavy line, which 
in contraft only has its efic&. To fee a flock 

of 
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of fheep in thdr moft pifhirefque form, we 
fhould fee them repofing after their meal is 
over; and if they are in funfhine, they are ftill 
the more beautiful. In repofing they are gene-* 
rally better grouped, and their forms are more 
varied. Some are commonly (landing, and 
others lying on the ground, with thdr little 
ruminating heads in various forms. And if liie 
light be ftrong, it fpreads over the whole one 
general mafs; and is contn^ed, at the £uiie 
time, by a fhadow equally ftrong, which the 
flock throws upon the ground. It may be ob- 
ferved alfo, that the fleece itfelf is well difpofed 
to receive a beautiful efFedl df light. It does 
not indeed, like the finooth covering of hair» 
allow the eye to trace the muici;lar form of the 
animal. But it has a beauty of a different kind : 
the flakinefs of the wool catches the lights 
and breaking it into many parts, yet without 
deftroying the mafs, gives it a peculiar rich* 
nefs. 

We faw another circumftahce alfo, in which 
fheep appear to advantage. The weather was 
fuitry, the day calm, and the roads dxiiily* 
Along thefe roads we faw, once or twice, a 
flock of fheep driven, which raifed a confider- 
able cloud. As we were a little higher on the 

downs. 
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dovms, and hot annoyed by the duft, - the cir- 
cumftance was amufing. The beauty of the 
incident lay in the contraft between inch iheep 
as yftx^ feen perfeSllyy and fiich as were in- 
volved in obfcurity. At the fame time the duft 
became a kind of harmonizing medium, which 
united the flock into one whole. It had the 
fame efFe6l on a group' of animals, which a 
heavy mift, when partial, has on landfcape. 
But though circumftances of this kind are 
pleafing in nature, we do not wifh to fee them, 
imitated on canvas. They have been tried by 
Loutherberg, who with a laudable endeavour 
hath attempted many different effeSis ; but I 
think in this he has failed. He has repre- 
fented the dufty atmofphere of rapid wheels. 
But it is an incident that cannot be imitated : 
for as motion enters neceffarily into the idea, 
and as you cannot defcribe motion, it is im^of- 
fible to give more than half the idea. It is 
otherwife with vapour, which, from the li^ht 
mift^ to th&Jleepingfogy is of a more peimanent 
nature, and therefore more adapted to the 
pencil. 

The only circumftance which can make a 
xloud of dufl an obje6t. of imitation, is dijlance ; 
as this gives it fomewhat of a ftationary ap- 
pearance. 
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pearance. One of the grandeft ideas of this 
kind, which I remember to have met with, may 
be found ii) Xenophon's Anabafis. 

As Cyrus was approaching Artaxcnecs over 
one of thofe vaft plains which are often found 
in the eaft, a horfeman, who had been making 
obfervations, returned at full fpeed, crying out 
to the troops, as he rpde through them, that 
the enemy was at hand. Cyrus, not fufpefiing 
the king to be fo near, was riding cardefsly in 
his chariot ; and the troops \uiarmed, were 
marching negligently over the plain. The 
prince, leaping from his charjiot^ prefcntly 
armed himielf, mounted his horfe, called his 
generals around him, and drew up his troops. 
This was fcarce dxme, when the hifVorian tells 
us, '' a white cloud was feen in the diftant ho«* 
rizon fpreading far and wide, from the duft 
raifed by fo vaft a hoft. As the cloud dp^ 
proached, the bottom of it appeared dark aQ4 
*^ folid. As it ftiii advanced, it was ob&rvod^ 
*^ from various parts, to gleam md glitter ia 
*' the fun ; and ibon after,, the ranks of horfe 
" and foot, and armed chariots, were diftin^]^ 
« feen*." 

^ As the tranAatien k ft«t gmaMly fiuthlul, t|e criticat nadar 
may be better pkafed periiaps wk^ tbe p-eater tmifiidtf of tby^ 
onginaL Zfctn KofMpr^, C5f^. p. 109, vol. i« Edit* Glafg. 
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Tht extended plains of Darfetihire, however 
ddblate they now appear, have once been bufy 
ftencs. The antiquarian finds rich employ- 
ment among them for his curiofity. To fol- 
low hkn in qneft of every heaving hiUoc, and 
to hear a diicuffion of ooiye&ures about the 
traces of a Daniih or a Roman mattoc, where 
the eye of common obfervatian perceives no 
traces at all, might be tedious ; hat he ifaews 
us feveral fragments of . antiquity on thele 
jilains, which are truly curious ; .and convinces 
us, that few places in England have been more 
oonftderable in Roman times than Dorch^ber* 
Poimdbury and. Maiden-caftle, as they an 
calkd, are both extraondiQary remains of Ro« 
man ftatkms ; liie latter cipeciaUy, which en^- 
comipi^fes ia large ipace of grouiuL Nimiber'- 
lefs tumuU alio are thiown up all aver the 
downs. Thefe were antiquitaes m the times 
even c^ the Romans tfaem&lves. 

But tbs maft valuable fragcocnt on thefe 
piainfis is a Roman amphilheatre, about half 
a mile from Dorchcfter. It is conftrufbd only 
^^adh^ but it is of Jb firm a texture, diat it 
nts^ its complete fbnn to this day. Its 
jxKnmds are of immetdib thickne6, and feem to 
be at lealt twenty :feet hi^ The area con- 
tains 
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^^ €cduinn$> or other ornaments of architec'< 
" ture*." 

On comparing the amphitheatre of Dor- 
chid):er with this at Nice, we find the form of 
both exa£Uy fimilar ; and no great difference in 
thefize. The area^ of Mamnbery is two hun- 
dred and dghteen feet, by a hundred and fixty- 
three^ Dr. Stukely calculates, that it might 
have contained about thirteen thoufand people. 
At Mrs. Canning's execution, who was burnt 
in the middle of this amphitheatre for the 
murder of her hufband, it is fuppofed to have 
contained in the area, and on the moimds, at 
leaft ten thou&nd fpe£tators. It is furprifing 
that Cdmdoi takes not the leaft notice of this 
fingular piece of antiquity. 

Dorcl^fter, as we may judge from thefe no- 
bk remains, was a place pf great confideration 
in Roman times. The works of Maiden-caftle, 
fuppofed to be Capable of receiving fifteen 
thoufand men, fhew pldnly the confequence 
of this ftation in a military light; and I know 
not, that the ere6tion of an amphitheatre was 
thought neceffary in any other port of Britain; 
at leaft we have not, that I recoUeft, the re- 

« See Sinollet'8 Letters. 
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mainA of any other that \i well aicertaixUd^ 
except that at Sylchefter. 
• The fituaticm of Dorchei^er is pleaiant. It 
fbuids on a high bank c£ the Frotne, and is 
forrounded with dry fheep^owns^ on which, 
however, the plough has lately made large en-^ 
cioachments^ The town is clean, and well 
built; and round it i$ a variety of pleafant walks, 
which, tp a certain degree, I think, fhould al^ 
ways engage the attention of the magiifarate^ 



In ^e neighbourhood of Dorchefter ar4 
many gentlemen's feats, well worth vifiting. 
The woody dips amcHig thefe downy hiUs afr 
far4 naturally very fine fituations. The only 
one, however, which we regretted our not 
being able to fee, was Mikon-abbey^ the feat of 
Lord Milton, which lies about threef mile$ 
from Dorchefler. The day which we h^^ 
laid out for feeing it was rainy, and we bad 
not time to wait for a better. The capital 
feature of the landfeape, we wore told, is a 
valley windii^ amoi^ hills of various forms, 
and covered with woods, which fometimes ad- 
vance boldly on projefting knolls; and fome- 
- ■ times 
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times retire in bays and receffes. We heard 
alfo the ruins of the abbey-church commended, 
as remains of the pureft Gothic. All thefe 
materials are in a high degree ^pifturefque ; 
and if they are happily united, Milton-abbey 
muft be a very interefting fcene. To make a 
good pifture, compofition, however, is as ne- 
celTaiy as pleafing objects. 



SECT. 
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S E C T. XXXU. 

l>LANDFORI>^ our next Ha^ \if» ahcmts 
^' fifteen milf^ from Dorch^fit^r ;, 8«»d, thoi^b 
not a place of fach . w«>«Md ««i<pi9, i* 
perhaps a ftill more agreeable town* It lies 
within a curve of the river Stour, and is plea-^ 
fantly feated among meadows and woods* If 
a perfon wifhed to retire from bufmefs, where 
he might have the conveniences and pleafures 
of the town and countiy united, his choice 
might waver between Bamftaple, Dorchefter, 
and Blandford. If he wifhed to be near the 
fea, he will find a pleafant fea^oaft at Bam« 
ftaple. If airy downs, and open coimtry 
pleafed him, he might fix at Dorchefter. But 
if he loved meadows and woodlands, he muil: 
make choice of Blandford. 

This town has been twice burnt almoft: 
within the memory of man. The laft fire, 
which was in the year 1731, deftroyed it fo 
completely, that only twenty-fix houfes re- 
mained ftanding. Here we cannot help be- 
moaning the Angular fate of li«& weftem 
•■ r- . towns. 



txmns. This is the fouxth of them we mftt- 
with, (Dorchefter, Crediton, and Honiton were 
the other three,) which have been totally, kh 
a nianner, deftroyed by fire. Ta thefc mi^t 
be addoi Wareham* and very lately Mine- 
head. 



Near Blandford ftaods Eaftbury, the feat o£ 
Lord Melcombe ; but it did not much attra6b 
our curiofity ; as it is more celebrated for the 
%)lendor of the houfe than the fcenery around it« 



Brianfton^ Mr. Portmaa's fea^t, which is near 
the town, I fuppofe^ is a much hfioiPe pleafing 
place. We were not at his houfe; but faw 
enough of his woody hill, and the variety 
both of its fteep and eafy flopes, together with 
the vale and winding river, over which it 
hangs, to regret the clofing in of the evening 
upon us, before we had finifhed our walk. 



From Blandford the country flill continuei 
wild and uncultivated, yetfiiUof antiquities; 
9mong which the moft celebmted is the. foundi- 

u 2 ation 
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water a>vering the fWamp gives Ibme Vaifkfqp^ 
io the furface of a dead uiriflterefting Qkt^ 

BeyKmd the water appear the high kiids of 
the ifie of Purbcck, as it is caSikd j though it 
is, in faft, only a vaft promontory runtain^ 
<nght or nine miles hi the form oi a pminfiila 
aldng the coaft. It is washed by the iivcf 
Fromb on one fide, and hy the iea on t^ 
other. Here are dug gi*eat quantities of that 
hard ipecies of ftone, which takes the niuiie of 
the country, and \% of fuch excellent ^ in 
paving. Here too are found marbles hrioft 
beautiful than the marbles of Italy; but leis 
valued, becaufe more' common. They are 
fomething like the marbles we adiniftd kt Ply- 
mouth * ; but I think more vari^ted. The 
yeinis, running on a brown ground, are White, 
ted> and blue. 

Seated high on one of the eminences of 
Pm'beck, far to the weft, we faw Corff-cafHe $ 
but the diftance was too great to daAing^ifli 
its features clearly. The ruins of it are faid to 
Ibe the moft conftd^able of the kind in Ei^'^ 
land. It was reduced to tSiis ftate by the par- 
liament at the conciufton of the trivjl wai's^ 

* See p%e 2Q3^' 
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<' land-bay he obferves that forty boats may 
land, but not without danger. At Swanage, 
boats may land, and retreat at any time of 
V the tide. In this bay and Studland-bay, fix 
or feven hundred ihips, of a thoufand ton 
burden, may ride fafe in any wind. Along 
^' this coaft, for three miles, there is a good 
" landing. Shipman's-pool is a creek, where, 
" the enemy cannot land taore than two or 
" three boats. Batterage-bay is full of rocks 
" and Ihelves. Such alfo are Worbarrow-bay, 
" Areftmifs, and LuUworth-cove. But in 
" Worbarrow-bay, and Shipman's-pool, five 
" hundred fail of large (hips may ride in at- 
*' moft every wind." 

Pool lies on a bay of the fea, which is very 
intricate. The body of it is a large and com- 
' modious harbour 5 but it runs into many little 
creeks and winding channels, which give it the 
air of a water-labyrinth. When the tide flows, 
the town appears encircled with water, and 
looks like Venice. But the fliores are fo low, 
efpecially about Brunfey-ifland, (which appears 
only like a bank,) that there is little pi£turefque 
fcenery about the place. In fome parts, when 
. the tide is full, and you can get a few tiees 
into the ;yiew, you have a tolerable Dutch 

land- 
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a leg or an arm with accuracy. But in <iratr^ 
ing a fmall figure for a landfcape, accuracy i9 
not required ; it is enough to underftand its ge^ 
neral proportion^ the fymmetry 0f its parts, and 
Ifhe efe^ of a ff ion. To underftand the ef^i^ of 
aSiion is fo exceedingly necc{&ry, that nothing 
hurts the eye more, thaii to fee a figure awk-? 
wardly ufing its arms and legs. Almoft any 
eye can fee the impropriety. In the manage- 
ment of finall figures, I mmtioned Callot (two 
of whofc piftures we had feen at Longford* 
caftle) among the moft able mafters^. They 
who have not an opportunity of feeing his 
piftures, which are fcarce, may obferve the 
fame fkill in his prints ; and jet I fhould not 
care to mention this mafter as a perfe6l model ; 
becaufe, with all his excellence, there is often a 
degree of afFeftation in his attitudes. If his 
figures had been large, the eye would have 
taken quick dilguft ; but in a miniature, the ex- 
aggeration of pofture ig lefs ftriking. 



Our route from Pool to Chrift-church led us 
over a heath, wilder almoft than any we had 

• See page 73. 

yet 
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SECT. xxxm. 

\ T Lymington we embarked for the Ifle of 
"^^ Wight, and ftood for Cowes. As we ap- 
proached itj the Ihore foon began to fortn into 
two points of land j the nedrer of which is de- 
fendol by ^ finali cafUe ^ the farther feemed 
high ground, and woody. 

As we drew nearer, the bay began td open j 
and as we turned the caftle-point, an ample 
road, well fecured, lay before us full of large 
ihipping. The town of Cowes occupied th€ 
two fides of the hill on the right and left; 
The harbour is a creek, running a confiderable 
way into the country. It is formed by the 
river Medina, .which comes down from the 
higher grounds, where the ifland fwells into 
its greateft breadth, and is navigable as fer as 
Newport, about fix miles from the fea. 

At Cowes we landed, intending to Ipend 
two or three days in the ifland, which we 
hoped would allow us fufiicient time to exa-* 
mine its pifturefque beauties. 

. The 



t 

The form oi the Ifle of Wight is that of an 
irregular lozenge. Frcwn the eaftem point to 
the weftem, it ranges about twenty-three miles ; 
from the northern to the fouthem about- thir- 
teen. Through the middk of it, in the longer 
direction, runs a track of high land, in fome 
parts rather monntsitious, but of die fmoofch 
downy/ kind,, fit for the paftur^e of fheepr. 
From thefe high groonds we have every where 
a view of th^ ifland, and its boundaiies, of thtf 
|ba towards t}ie fouth, and towards the* north 
of the coaft of Hampftiirc, from which, the 
iiland i» f^>9rafed by a channel about five or 
$x mile$ in breadth. 

The fhores of the ifland on Ae northern 
fidtf faU almoft every where to the water in 
eafy declivities; except juft at the weftem, or 
Needle point, where they are broken and pTe- 
cijpdtoijs. But ail Ae hax:k of the ifland^ (as die 
&utbem coafl is commonly called,) which rs 
wdhod by the tides of the ocean, is woril 
bftre to die naked rock, and is in moft places 
bounded. againft the fea by fteep clllFs. Whrtt 
depredation the waves, in a courfe of years, 
bw^e^ made upon . it, is evident f rxMn the f rag'^ 
mentsof rock which have tumbled from die 
undermined cliffs,, and. lie Icatter^d alofl^ ite 

fhore. 
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ib^re. Many c^ tbaa are far out at fea; and 
^t low wafier only, fliew their heads above the 
w^ves. ]^o part of the Britifh coaft is more 
dan^rous to veiTels ungovemed, and driving 
ki the ilorm* 



From Cowea our road 1^ us firft to Newr-» 
port, along the courfe of the Medina ; which 
afforded many happy fituations to thofe who 
are fortunate enpugh to have any of its more 
pleafing reaches within the view of ih&a 
houfes. A tide river has always its difadvan*' 
tages ; but it has its advantages alfo. It is ge- 
i»^r:plly once or twice a day adorned with the 
white fails of little ikiffs paffing to and fro > 
and at all timea with boats or anchoring^barksi 
which have^ loft the tide, and wait for its re^* 
turn. Thefe are pifturefque circumf^ances, 
whiqh an inland riyer cannot have. 

Newport is the capital town in the iiland;. 
It grew; into repute from its fttuation on the 
Medina^ after Carifbroke, the natural capital^ 
wa$ deferted; It is a large handfome town; 
and its market is often, a curiofity. As the 
iiland is^ to fertile, that it ia fuppofed to 
(tfoduoe ieyen^ or ei^t times more grain than 

its 
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,i^g o^erplas is ft taifiM a good idea of its general fcenery. Mr. 

tobcfhippci'^ Grofe's houfe at the Priory, and twx) or three 

ma? ix^ other places, we could have wifhed to have 

^ Imw tkDff examined more particularly; but as we fliould 

\C which i: hxvi been confined within hedges, we could. l: 

^ * ' ^ have- feen little ie^es the places we imme*- il 

^ ^^^ U|j Jiatefy mjited. Of the general appearance of [ 

ved S^^ j^ the landfcape, on this fide of the ifltnd, fome. ^= 

x)ni ever account fliall be g^ven at the conclufion of our. 

r^^ *^ ^^. circuit round it^ 

s I- ^ |.-ogi P^* ^^ *^^ ^S^ grounds, over which we 

^kn for the ^^^^^ .^ ^^^ Afliy-down. Ovi the loftieft 

fummit of this ridge is placed a fea-mark. 

When fliips are driven by the ftorm fo near 

' the foilthern coaft of the ifland, as to lofe fight 

o/cd ^^ u ^f t^^ mark of fecurity, little hope of fafety 

hich ^^^^1,1 remains. It is hardly poflible for them to avoid 

s, ^^ a1' the rocks* 

I'part 0^^ As the high grounds began to decline, we 

ways» ^ verged towards the fouthem part of the ifland, 

A {ect^i with an intention to take a view of its rocky 

1 QUt ^ ^ boundaries. But we had not here the advan- 

he hi^^ tag:eous point of view, which we had on the 

/ the ^^j-l other fide. The rocky flibres, which we wiflied 

^^ ^ 4 t^ examine, can be feen no where properly, but 

from the fea. We could only, therefore, get 
a view of them from fome particular ftands^ 

X which 
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to the ^*^^ veflels, efpecially of the finaller lize, appear 

K)n ^ ^ ^i with their mafts and fails confiderably ielo^ 



^0 lie ^^^^ fJbe horizon. I mention this circumftance, be- 

jj^ivay^ caufe in a pifture fuch reprefentations are ra- 

> cha^ *^ . i^ ther unpleafing* In repr?fenting a view of 

^o^^' i«^^ -*^i^ kind, therefore, the painter (if under a 

' ^^^^ /ffsi^ neceffity to paint it) (hould always wifh to re- 

^^^ ^ ttiovc. the veflels he introduces fo far into dif- 

v*^N . tance, as to raife their mafts above the hori- 
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^cned rati 0(3 or falling down a cafcade, adds the melody of 

ccuntd brt fli* found, to the beauty of the fcene. |: 

; we dcfccntfcdtt* 

onthcfcoA* 

t . fi(Jc litei^- Near Shankiin^chine, Mr* Stanley built a | 

ffe^ a bo^' ^ tottage among the rocks, where he enjoyed the ' 

1 • h takes iB * fea-breezes in the heat of fummer. It is called 

If iboa COBB* Steephill ; and is built on a ledge of rock be- 

^ the coaftj i*^ tween the upper-clifFs and the fea* The view 

^^ A- this pl*' ^^ front is not unpleafing* It is a fort of 
^ '/IhkL ' ^^^^ rocky valley, about half a quarter of a | 

^ *^ mile acrofs, hanging over the fea i which ap- 
pears abruptly beyond it, without the ihterven- 

^ ^ tion of- any middle gi^und. It exhibits gene- 

)arts .xg rally a moving pifture, prefenting the track 

to ^^^^\\ ^ which fhips, coafting the ifland, commonly take. 
^ two W?** J) As it is a iirifs-eye view, many of thefe 
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zon*. The larger the veffel is, the nearer c^ 
courfe (he may approach the eye. In the "va^ 
riety and motion of natural views ^ we are not fb 
much hurt with thefe circumftances, which 
have a bad efFeft in painting ; and yet a birds^ 
eye view on water ^ is always lefs pleafing than on 
land\ as the variety of ground is more amuiing 
in itfelf than water, and as it carries off the 
perfpefUve better^ The grandeur^ which an 
extenfive view of the ocean prefents, is a differ* 
ent idea; we are fpeaking here only of its 
beauty. If we reftridi: the mails of fhips, how- 
ever, from appearing below the horizon^ we 
obje£t not to boats and birds in that fituation. 
The boat either filhing or in motion, the 
wheeling gully or the lengthened file of fea* 
fowl, appear often to great advantage againji 
the bt^m of the fea ; and being marked with a 
few ftrong touches, contribute to throw the 
ocean into pcrfpeaive. 

But though the ftuation of Vndercliff or 
Steepbill is pleafing, we could not fay much for 
what is called the cottage. It is covered indeed 
with thatch 5 but that makes it no more a cot- 

* See this fubjed tttltfed flliore at large in tHe Fbreft Scenery, 
vol. ii. p. ri5'. ^ 

' - tage. 
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ifel is, thcnfl^' tage, than ruffle? would make a clown a gen** 

the eve. to ^'^ tleman, or a meally hat would turn a lac«l bciu 

c /'«•/, wc ait not' into a miller. We every where fee the appen- 

ircumibnces, ^ dages of junket and good living. Who would 

and yrt ^ ^^ expeft to find a fountain bubbling up under the 

« Ids pkaW*^' windows of a cottage, into an elegant carved 

A is TOOSt ^ ^^11 *o c^ wine ? The thing is beautiful ; but 

. rarricsoff^ ^^* ^^ place. The imagination does not like 

J -. flrhich * to be iolted in its fenfations from one idea to 

^ r t- isaiP' . : another; but to go on quiet Jy m the fame 

P^ only 0^' track, either of grandeur or Jimplicity. Eafy 

*5 - ^-^ 1^ ^contrafts it approves j but violent interruptions 

'^ £jgi(ji Pleafmg ideas, no doubt, may be executed 

^ itnttoft ^ under the form of a cottage ; but to make them 

of ^ £1 of t p^^^fi^Sy they Ihould be harmonious^ We fbme- 

gth^^ ^^ time fee the cottage idea carried fo far, as to 

at *^^^^ pafte ballads on the walls with good efFeft. 

^cing ^'^^^^t.-flir i ^ut we nped not reftrifl what may be called 

ibutc W jjjg artificial cottage to fo very clofe an imi- 

d; tation of the natural one. In the infide cer* 

;^;j of ^ ji tainly it may aduiit much greater neatnefs and 

^^^ Lfii^ convenience; though even here every oma- 

It i^ ^^Z^ ment that approaches fplendor, Ihould be re* 

^V^<^^ je6l€d. Without too, though the roof be 

vA)^ thatch?d, >ve may allow it to cover two ftoriea; 

l^^ ^ X 7 and 
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the walk tt ^^ ^ ^*^ proper unifonnities, than is coRir. 

J . obied- nionly imagined j inafmuch as it may be eafier 

!1 L. Ufl» to introduce the elegances of art, than to cjitch 

mult not**? , /•I'-r^ 

•Tlibulc, a coDmc ^« P«^« fimphcity of nature. 
n«it roof, is »B« 

front ^ j^ From Steephill we vifited a fcene of a very 

:d rcugb c^i different kmd, Sir Richard Worfley'S feat at 

. may**™^, Appuldercomb. Here every thing was »«/- 

v'ith hfl^ . formly grand. The houfe is magnificent, and 

Id raw tint j^ -^ magnificently furnifhed. Enriched ceilings; 

» front there ^^ ^^^ ^oo\ pictures, coftly hangings, fhewy 

nomination oi carpets, Gobelin chairs, and large pier-glafTes, 

• any kind, ^ "^ ^1 correfpond ; and yet not in any expenfive 

profiifion *. 

rtaffC ftould I** The grounds too, which were more the 

f^xoti topJ^ objefts of bur curiofity, are laid out in a flile 

^-^en ^^^^^ of greatnefs equal to the manfion. A woody 

t Uvrti tto' ^ fcene rifing behind, is a beautiful back-ground 

^ tz^^ to the houfe, as well as an excellent fhelter 

S net, ^ "^ from the north. In front is fpread a magnifi- 

the ^ cent lawn, or rather a park, (for it is furnifhed 

tot^f^ with deer,) well varied, and not ill-planted. 



jjic co^ cent lawn, or rather a park, (for it is furnifhed 

jfey^^ ftretching far and wide. Its boundary, in one 

Since this has been written^ I am told, the houfe is adorned 
• ^ *^^^ with fome curious pieces of Greek antiquities. 
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SECT. XXXIV. 

T^ROM this fcene of magnificence in fplen- 
:^ dor, we vifited another of magnificence in 
ruin. This was Carifbroke-caftle, an objeft 
perhaps the bcft worth feeing of any in the 
ifland. Jnflead of paifing on therefore, to the 
Necdle-clifFs, which remained yet unfeen, we 
xetumed to Newport, which lies within a fhort 
walk of the caftle. 

. Carifbroke-caftle ftands on elevated ground, 
nearly in the centre of the iiland. It is a for- 
trefs of great antiquity. Its towers and battle- 
ments have been the care of feveral princes 
through a long feries of years ; and we eafily 
mark the ftyle of different ages, not only from 
the dates, and arms, which are placed in vari- 
ous parts of the caftle, but alfo in the mode of 
building. Its lateft works have the air of mo- 
dem fortification. They are conftru6led of 
earth, faced with ftone, and are carried round 
the cafUe. as an outwork ; forming a circum- 
ference of about a mile and a half. What is 
properly balled the caftle, ftands on fomewhat 

lefs 
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Icfs than two acres of land. It is difficult on 
the fpot to comprehend the various parts of this 
complicated foitrefs; to defcribe it would be 
impofiible. Some of the more remarkable 
parts are commonly (hewn* We were carried 
to fee Mon^oy's tower j the walls of which 
are eighteen feet thick. We were condu6led 
alfo to the top of the Keep ; from whence we 
difcovered the fea in the three direftions of 
north, ibuth, and eafl. On the weft, a hill in- 
tercepted it. We were (hewn alfo a well as 
curious for its depths as the Keep is for its 
height J and were defired to liften to the edioes 
and lengthened founds which evai a pin makes 
when thrown into it. There lived lately an 
appendage to this well, which defervcd notice 
alfo. It was an afs, which had drawn water 
patiently from it, through the fpace of forty 
years. 

Carifbroke-<:aftle was once the refidence of 
the princes of the country ; and afterwards of 
appointed governors, when the ifland became 
annexed to the crown. As the inhabitants had 
not that ready accefs to juftice, which other 
parts of the kingdom had, they Sometimes 
fmartied under the defpotic power of their go- 
vernors. Remonftrances were often made tq 

the 
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the crown ; but it feems to have been a maxim 
of ftate, efpecially during the reign of the 
Tudors, to flxengthen, rather than abridge the 
power of governors in the remoter provinces ; 
and though it was not always a maxim of juf- 
tice, it was probably a maxim of good policy i 
On the borders of Scotland we have many in- 
ftances of this delegated tyranny. 

But though the governors of the ifland were 
ibmetimes apt to over-rule law themfelves ; 
they were careful not to let the inhabitants 
feel vexations of any law, but their own. 
For this reafon they would never fuffer an at-, 
tomey tx> fettle in the ifland. In the Oglander 
family are preferved fome memoirs of the 
country, written by Sir John Oglander, one of 
their anceftors, in which we are told, that in 
the reign of Elizabeth, when Sir George Gary 
was governor of the ifland, an attorney came 
fiieaking into it, with a view to fettle. Sir 
George hearing of him had him apprehended j 
and ordering bells to be fafl:ened about his legs, 
and a lighted firebrand tied to his back, he 
turned liim loofe to the populace, who hunted 
him out of the ifland *. 

♦ Sec Sir R. Worfley's Account of the Ifle of Wight, 

Adjoining 
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mond) however, feems to have been a man of 
humanity i and while his hands were uhtied; 
was difpofed to fhew the king every' civility in 
his power* Charles took his exercife on horfe-* 
back, where he pleafed; though his motions 
were probably obferved ; and, as the parliament 
had granted him five thoufand pounds a year^ 
he lived a few months in fomelJiing like royal 
ftate. 

But this liberty was foon abridged: hi^ 
chaplains and fervants were firft taken from 
him J then his going abroad in the ifland gave 
offence; and foon after, his intercourfe with 
any body, but thofe fet about him. So foli- 
tary were his hqurs, during a great part of his 
confinement, that as he was one day ftanding 
near the gate of the caftle, with Sir Philip 
Warwick, he pointed to an old decrepid man 
walking acrofs one of the courts, and faid, 
that man is fent every morning to light my 
fire ; and is the beft companion I have had for 
many months. 

All this fevere ufage Charles bore with pa- 
tience and equanimity, and endeavoured as 
much as poffible to keep his mind employed; 
He had ever been impreffed with ferious 
thoughts of religion, which his misfortunes had 

now 
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him; and thefe abundantly* Jones was his 
archite6t, and Vandyck his painter. Charles 
was a fcholar, a man of tafte, a gentleman, and 
a chriftian ; he was every thing but a king* 
The art of reigning was the only art of which 
he was ignorant. 

But though a love for the aits, we fee, has 
no connedtion with political ivifdam-y yet we 
cannot fo eafily give up its tendency to Melio-^ 
rate the heart. This efFe6t we may prejume at 
leafi it had on Charles* 

To this fuppofition in favour of the arts, it is 
objedled, that we often fee among profeffional 
men very abandoned libeitines. But I fhould 
here wifh to fuggeft a diftindtion between aii 
innate It^e for what is beautifiily and that fort 
of mecbanicat turn, which can happily delineate^ 
colour, and exprefs, an objeft of beauty. The 
one is feated in the hearty and the other in the 
eye and in the fingers^ The mechanical man, 
merely following his profeffion, is governed 
by no idea, but that of enriching himfelf. It 
is not the love of beauty with which he is 
fmitten, but .the love of money. He paints a 
pifture with as Uttle eiithufiafm, as a blackfinith 
fhoes a horfe. All this is fordid. Whereas the 
true admirer of art feels his mind thoroughly 

3 imprefled 
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" view, the heart is dilated, and filled witK 
** the moft benevolent fentiments: and then 
indeed the fecret fympathy and connexion 
between the feelings of natural and moral 
beauty, the conneftion between a good tafic 
arid a good he^, appear^ with the greateft 
'* luftre*/' 

We left the unhappy Charles, who occa- 
iioned thefe remarks, in one of the gloomy 
raanfions of Cariflbroke-eaftle, amufing his fo- 
litary hours with Hooker's Ejcclefiaftical Polity, 
and Spencer-is Fairy Queen. His exercife was 
iiow much abridged. He was (killed in horfe- 
manfhip, and fond of riding. But as this was 
refufed, he (pent two or three .hours every 
morning in walking on the ramparts of the 
caftle. Here he enjoyed at leaft a fine air, and 
an exterifive prolpeft ; though every objeft he 
faw, the flocks ftraying carelefsly on one fide, 
and^he fhips failing freely on the other, put 
him in mind of that liberty, of which he was 
fo cruelly deprived. 

In the mean time, he was totally earelefs of 
his perfon. He let his beard and his hair 
jgrow, and was inattentive to his drefs. ^* They 
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^f two of them; but a third, which he h«4 
heard of, he fuppofes to have been a . merc^. 
fiction. As it is mentioned, however, in the 
Worfley papers, wjith every mark of ^tithen-. 
ticity, ^md as one of the principal conductors 
pf it >yas a g?njdenijan of that facnily, there 
feem^ to be little doubt of its bein^ a faft* 
Tjhie following is aiji abijraft of it. 

By a ^orrefpondence privately fefitled wjth 
fomp gentlemen in the ifland, it wa? agreed, 
jhat the kin^ fhould let himlijlf down by a cord 
from ^ window in his apartment, A fwifit 
Jiorfe, jyith a guide, w^re to wait for him at 
the bottom of the apartments j 4c4 ai v?ffd 
jn the offing was tp be ready to convey him 
where hp pl^aifed* The chief 4ifficulty in the 
j[cheme was in the firft ftep. The afFoci^tin^ 
gentlemen were doubtful ho\y ]the Jcing fljpu]4 
get through the iron bars of hie windpw^ But 
Cljarlcs affured tbep};^ he had tried jhg, paffage, 
and did r\oX dqubt bijt it was foffjciently l^rge, 
AH things, therefpf 9, were now prepared, the 
hour wa§ ^prae, and tjie j(ecret fi^ thrown up 
to the king's window. Chafle§ b§ing ready, 
|>egan the attempt ; but h? fppn found he had 
inade a falfe calculation; Having protruded 
}ii§ h?ad apd fhpulderSj he i^pvild get no f;*r7 

y a ther \ 
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often' reprefented. At the time 'wheii thisi 
duiniy piece of mfcchanifm was made^ which 
we tnay flippofe was the work of the beft artift 
of his day, archite^ure and painting were at a 
height, which they have never exceeded. The 
cafe feems to be this ; when art has a model 
before it, (as painting has nature, and archi- 
teftnre the Grecian orders,) it fooh arrives at 
perfe6tioni But fuch arts as depend on inven-^ 
tion, fcience, and mechanic ikill, work ^eir 
way but flowly in a country *i 



t'rom Carifbroke-caftle We propofcd to vifit 
the weftem parts of the ifland, and took our 
courie, as before, along the higher grounds, 
throtigh the middle of the country^ Our rbad 
led us near Swanfton, the feat of Sir Fit2wil- 
liani Barrington, whkh feems to be a pleai^t 
fcene : and. afterwards near Weflover-lodge^ 
the habitation of Mr. Holmes, where we ob- 
fcrved nothing very interefting^ 

* In the year 17939 on digging a grave in the chtircfa of New- 
port, a leaden cofEn was found, with thid infcfription : ELISA- 
BETH, 2d DAtJGHTER OF THE LATE KING 
CHARLES, DECEASED SEP 8tb, MDCL 

y ^ A little 
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we found ourfelves airiong rocks and precipices 
of wonderful height, and had from this Hand 
a view of an extended range of chalky cliffs, 
running along the fouth^rn coaft of the ifland. 
Here too we found a perforated cave ; which 
in ibme pofitions makes a pi6luitfque fone* 
ground, while the fea appearing through it, has 
a good effect. 
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i^hich fome of its artificial appendaget do not 
make a part of the landfcape. And m poetry all 
thefe circumftances appear with advjuitage : 

Sometimes walkidg, ii6t unfeeny 
By hedge-row elxfi6» on hillocks green i 
While the plowman^ near at hand^ 
Whiilles o'er thef furrowed land ; 
And the milk-maid iinging blithe ; 
And the mower whets his fcithe. 

But however pleafing all this may be in poetry, 
on Canvafe, hedge-row elms, furrowed lands, 
meSldows adorned with milk-maids, and hay-^ 
fields adomed with mowers, have abad effeft. 

In confidering the Ifle of Wight in a pic- 
turefque light, we divide it into, three kinds of 
iandfcape, the high grounds y the lower cultivated 
parts y diXi^Xhi^ rocky fcenes. 

The high grounds, which, as We juft obferved, 
run from the eaftem to the weftem point, 
through the middle of the ifland, are the only 
parts of the country which are in a ftate of 
nature -, and yet even thefe are not wholly fo : 
for large farms have, in many parts, made 
incroachments upon them, and cut them into 
fquares fcy regular hedges, and inclofed fheep- 
walks. Sometimes, however, from thefe heights, 
we are able to obtain a fweep of country, unin- 
cumbered 
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when the foregrounds were happily difpofed 
with the fea beyond them, we got a grand and 
fimple fca-view, grander perhaps than the dif- 
tanccs I have juft been alluding to, as confift-^ 
ing of fewer parti ; but for that reafon lefsf 
beautiful and amufing. 

The noHhern coaft between Cowes and St/ 
Helen's is generally confiderdd as the ftioft 
i)eautiful part of the illand; and it prefents, no 
doubt, inany lawiis and woods, and a variety 
of ground, which muft be ever pleafing : but* 
ftiH we have only little, pleafant, paftoral 
fcenes 5 and thefe but feldom in any perfeftion s 
for as the whole county is under the difcipline 
of cultivation, the pifturefque eye is every where 
more or lefs offended. 

To this may be added, that tliere is a great 

deficiency of wood. Though here and there a 

few plantations about improved fcenes, make 

a contraft with the lawns they adom; the 

country, in getieral is naked ; and yet even fo 

late as in Charles II/s time, there were woods 

in the ifland fo complete and extenfive, that it 

iis (^d a fquirrel might have travelled in feveral 

parts, many leagues together, on the tops of 

the trees. Thefe woods, however, are now 

almoft univerfally cut down. 

But 
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But an extent of country might have made 
fome amends for the want of variety in the ilines. 
Wc had, however, no more of this circum- 
ftance than the other; The whole length of 
the coaft prefents only a narrow edging of 
land. Whenever you hear the beauties of it 
mentioned, you always hear places named ; but 
never a country defcribed. You are never told, 
for inftance, that the country forms fome ample 
vale, with wooded hills winding on each fide ; 
or that the fcene at firft is woody, beyond 
which the country retires into ranote diftance. 
Nothing of this kind you hear ; for nothing 
of this kind exifts. Inftead of this beautiful 
fcenery, you are informed, you may fee Pcrtl^ 
mouth, and Gofport, and Lymington, snd a 
number of other places, which lie near the fhore. 
And fo you may with a good glafs ; for it is 
the cuftom of the Mland always to contemplate 
landfcape through a telefcope. 

There are indeed times when views on this 
coaft are grander than can be exhibited in any 
part of the^orld. When the navy of England 
is forming a rendezvous at Spithead, or waiting 
for a wind at St. Helen's, every curious per- 
fon, who loves a grand fight, would wifh for a 
\ftand on the ifland-coaft. Ai^d indeed the 
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the fcenes of the ifland, as it is feldom feen from 
any part of it. Sometimes you may get a per-, 
fpeftive view of a r^ge of rocky«-coaft -, but in 
general the rocks of th? ifland make a Ihew 
only at fea^; and there they are grand^ rather 
ihzxipi^refque. Their height gives them granr 
deur, fome of them rearing themfelves fix 
hundred feet above the level of tlie water. 
Their extent alfo is magnificent, as they range 
in fome places perhaps a dozen miles along the 
,coaft. But their form and colour, unite in in- 
juring their beauty. 

With regard to their fortHy inftead of pre- 
senting thofe noble maflfes, and broad fur- 
fiaces of projefting rocks, which we fee along 
many of the coafts of England, they ai'e 
broken and crunibled into n[iinute parts. The . 
chalky fubftance, of which they are con- 
ftrufted, has not confiftence to fpread into an 
ampl^ f^irfaee. It ihivers too niuch. If I 
were to dffcribe thefe rocks therefore in two 
words, I ftiould caU them magnificently little. 
This, however, is, a difadvantage only on the 
foreground. At fea all thefe frittered parts 
diflTolve away, and are melted by diftance into 
broad furfaces. ; ' 

♦ Sec page 306, 

But 
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But here again the colour offends, Thefe 
cliffs are not chalk, yet are fo like chalk, that 
the foffilifl hardly knows what elfe to call 
them. The painter is in the lame dilemma. 
He finds them not white, but fb nearly white, 
that he hardly knows what other colour to 
rive them. Nature has, in many parts, fpread 
over them a few ftains and tints, as fhc feems 
always fludious to remove an offcnfive glared 
But on fo large a ftirfece, this has but a partial 
effeft ; and the whole coaft, for many leagues 
together, appears nearly white. Now oi all 
hues the painter diflikes white the moil: ; as it is 
the moft refraftory and unaccommodating to 
his other tints. Of courfe, therefore^ the cliffs 
of the IHe of Wight offend him. 

From this uniformity of colour, the rdcks of 
AUum-bay fhould be excepted; the firata of 
yvrhich are tinted, and marbled with red, 
brown, blue, and other colours, in a beautiful 
manner. This bay is nearly oppofite to Hurft- 
cafUe, and is the moft weftem inlet, which is 
foimed on |:he nort|ierfi fide of ^e i(land« 



There is one circumflance belonging to the 
weftern rocks of the Ifle of Wight, which, 

though 
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though but a trifling one, is of a pifturefqu* 

nature, and ought, therefore, to be ment^onecL 

At periodical feafons, they are frequented with 

prodigious flights of fea-fowl of various kinds^ 

Their numbers can only be defcribed by the 

hyperbolical exprefllon of darkening the air^ 

t other c(P They fit commonly, wheii they are not in mo^ 

manyp^f ^ion, on the ledges of the cliflfs ; in the cran- 

Ints, 3S W ^ies of which they breed* You fee them ranged 

jn offrnf in black files through a confiderable i^acCi 

5 has but ip The report of a gun brings them all crut of 

forinanjftT tijeif recefles; and the air, which a moment 

lite. ^^ , before was fl:ill and quiet, is now beaten with 

jthciW^'f^ myriads of bufy wings, and filled with fcreams 

[Cff0^^ and cries as various as the fevei-al tribes fron^ 

Ijcrefoffj* which they iflue. " We have often refted ox^ 

jj0, ** our oars under the rocks," (fays Mr. Pennant, 

jlaUTi^ with much defcriptive elegance,) "attentive to 

J. tbcft^ " the founds above our heads, which, mixed 

fklcd ** ! " wi*^ ^^ folemn roar of the waves fwelling 

jjiab^ " into the vaft caverns t>eneathj and retiring 

' fitctofl*^ " ^^^™ them, produced a fine efFeft. The fliarp 

^ ^ " note of the fea^gull, the loud fcream of the 

rthci^ " ^^^' together with the hparfe, deep, peri- 

* " odical croa|c of the cormorant, which ferves 

" as a bafe to the reft, often fiirniflied us with 
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;'" a concert, and, joined with the wild IcchCTf 
that furrounded us, afforded us a high degree 
of pleafure/' But it is not, I think, from 
novelty y to which Mr, Pennant afcribe^ it, that 
the pleafure arifes. Thefe notes, though difl 
<;ordant in themfclves, are in perfeft harmony 
with the wild fcenes where they are heard; 
^nd this itaakes them chiefly interefting. In 
the views, therefore, of this focky coaft, thefe 
flights of birds fliould never be forgotten, as 
they inay well be numbered ahiong its piftu- 
refque appendages. 

' Neither fifh nor fowl can liaunt a coaft, but 
the inhabitants find fome means of turning 
iiicm to advantage. Thefe airy inmates of fuch 
cliffs and precipices as hang beetling many fa- 
thoms above the fea, one fhould imagine might 
pafs their lives in full fecurity. But man, w ith 
the hand of art, contrives to reach them. He 
fixes an iron crow firm in the ground, and 
tying a rope tight to it, he lets himfelf down 
with a bafket in his hand, among the middle 
regions of the cliffs, where the fowls inhabit* 
So bold and fudden an invafion frights them 
inmiediately from their receffes. With a watch- 
ful eye he examines the parts of the rock 

from 
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ith the wiBfe itoTOL which they chiefly efcaf)e} and fcram- 
ed us alii? bling about by the help of his rope, he fills his 
ot Itti baiket with their eggs, for which he can ai- 
dant afcrite^' .^^ys find.a ready market. 

Ajj- Thefe birds alfo famifti amufetnent to all the 

I \^^ neighbouring country. In fummer, a number 

I hrt ait 1^ ^f fhooting parties are formed both by land 

'^ ^Life ^'^^ ^^ ' ^^^ when the weather is fine, you 

• tS ^^^ feldom fail paft without falling in with 

^^ L^ fomeofthem.^ 

^^ \ i That man has a right to deftfoy fuch ani- 

^ ainons razls as are noxious to him is undoubted. That 

1 Jie has a right alfo over the lives of fuch ani- 

in ^^ , . mals as are i//?'/^/ to him for food and other 

©cans iieceflarics, is equally unqueftioned. But whe- 

airy ^^ . ^er he has a right to deftroy life for his amufer^ 

^g bcrt*^. ^ /w^«/, is another queftion* If he is determined 

^oS ^^ to a£i the tyrant^ (that is, to cohfider power as 

j^ But*"^ conferring rigki) the point is decided. Power 

io^^ u he certainly has. But if he wifti to aft on 

In th^ M t auliiorized and equitable principles, let him 

, lets J^^ juft point out the paflage in his charter of 

igM L rights over the brute creation, which gives him 

, the fc^'^ ^ the liberty of deftroying life for his amufe^ 

'fwitk^^^ . J (hall 

paftS j^ * On Noah, and in him on all maRkind* 

Ttie chartet wat conferred, bj whiph we hold 

za The 
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irks (Ml tk* ^ relief to my ears. The alarm which we 

;hapa%W ** fpread was the more general among theft 

which is dK* ** legions of birds, as we principally difturbed 

net>ntli Oiii " the females who were then fitting. They 

at the vd' " ^^^ n^&:s, eggs, and young to defend. They 

f GoodBf *' ^^^^ ^^^^ furious harpies let loofe againft us. 

* Mcnhfi^* *' They often flew fo near us, that they flap* 

mnfli^ *^ ped their wings in our faces j and though 

' Md^' '* ^^ ^^®^ repeatedly, we could not frighten 

itssfl^ ' ** them. It feemed almofl: impofTible to dif- 

k \^ " P^^^^ *^^ cloud. We could not move a ftep 

^ iLjj^ ^' without cruftiing either eggs or young ones. 

^ L fa$ ^* '^^^ tzixh was entirely fl:rewed with them." 

was 

d to p^^ , There is, befides thefe flights of birds, anor 

ther pifturefque circumftance frequently feen 

"^A^ ^^ ^^ coafl^s of the Ifle of Wight, which may 

. jj^ be mentioned, though it is a dreadful one, 

,ptiol that of fliipwrecks. As the diftrefles of man* 

kind fuinifli the choicefl: fubjefts for dramatic 

V^^fc*** fcenes, fo do they often, for painting. An(d 

among thefe, no marine fubjeft is equal to a 

ncK^' ^ fliipwreck in the hands of a mafl:er, I put it 

^^ * into the hands of a matter, becaufe I have more 

.A{lKit* frequently feen this llibjeft mifinanaged than 

^'^^ dpy other. A winter feldpm pafTes in which 

tlife, z 3 the 
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the inhabitants of thcfe dangerous ccfSi&s are 
not called together to fee fome dreadfal event 
of this kind. Long experience has taught 
them to judge, when the mifchief is inevitable* 
They fee that every wave^ which b^ats over 
the perifhing veffd, drives her nearer fonie 
reef of rocks, well known to them, though 
the feaman knows it not. Signals can be of 
BO ufe ; yet they make what fignals they can 
to point out the danger. In a Ihort moment 
the dreadful crafh arrives. . The labouring 
vefTel, now beating among the rocks, gives 
way in every part ; and the hofpitable iflanders, 
very unlik^ their neighbours on the Comifh 
. coaft, have nothing left but to do every thing 
in their power tp fave the miferable people, 
and recQver what they can from the wreck. 

Having now finiflied pur view of the Ifle 
of Wight, we returned from the rocks of 
Frefliwater to Yarmouth, where \ye took boat 
for Lymington. 



SECT. 



Signak c&^- 
It fignals tk(|» 

The lali*^ 
thew^'j' 
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mrerous cisik! ^ ■ ■ . 

,nie dreadW i^ 

« 

Lience haste 
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which to^ . ^ . ' ' 

her neaitrl^ TT has long been a queftion among natu- 

Agj. dug T" ralifts, whether the Ifle of Wight was ever 

joined to the coaft of Hampftiire ? Its weftern 

point has greatly the appearance of having 

' ftort *^ heen torn and convulfed. Thofe vaft infulated 

The lab*^ rocks, called the Needlesy feem plainjy to have 

been, waftied away from the Ihores of the 
"^ ,1 '0 ifland. One of them, which was known by 

he Onf ^^ name of Lofs Wife, a tall fpiral rock, was 

^ ^^ ijj undermined and fwallowed up by the fea not 

^ ^ . .1 rtii many years ago ; and there is every proba- 

biUty that the reft will follow. 

What renders this feparation of the ifland 

- ^A from the main ftill more probable is, that the 

• vic^ ^ l; fea makes yeaiiy depredations along that part of 

om ^ Lj^ ^ the Hampfhire coaft called Hordle-cliff, which 

^•berc^ is juft oppofite to the Needles. It has been 

obferved too, that there are chalk-rocks at the 
bottom of the water, exaftly like the Needles, 
all along the channel towards Chriftchurch, 

The beft recorded authority which we have 
of this early union between the Ifle of Wight 
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and the main, is given us by Diodonis Sicu- 
lus. This writer, fpeaking of the tin trade in 
Britain, informs, us, that the people of Corn- 
wall brought this metal to a certain ifland 
called /(S?/j, for the fake of it? being more 
cafily tran^orted from thence to the Conti- 
nent ; into which ifland they carried it in carts, 
when the tide ebbed; for IBiSy he fays, was 
only an ifland at full fea *. 

By Z5?/V, it is fuppofed, Piodorus meant the 
Ifle of Wights the ancient name of which 
was VeBisy a name nearly fimilar, This opinion 
however has been ojppofed by fome j and par- 
ticularly by Mr, Borlafe in his Antiquities of 
Cornwall, who rather fuppofes Ae IBisoi Dio* 
dorus to be fome ifland, tliough he does not 
well fettle where, upo» the cpafl: of Cornwall, 
JBut Mr; Whitaker, in his Hiftory of Maur^ 
chefler, has broTTght forward the old opinion 
^gain with new authority, _ 

Ifv then this fuppofition is at length well 
grounded, we may gather from it thefe points^ 
pf information, that the Ifle of Wight wa« 
pnce a vaft promontory, running out into the 
fea, like the Ifle of Purbeck at this time; that 

•I • 

f Lib. It; p. 301. etf. Hen; Ster^ 

It 
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ivDio^omsfc ^^ ^'^^^ ^^^ united folidly to the coaft of 



cf thetintni Hampfhire at its weftern point, and in all other 

neookotte parts furrounded by the fea; but that about 

ccrtaiiife *^^ thoufand years ago, (which is fomewhat 

f \.\0^g before the time of Diodorus,) the fea had gained 

to Ac Cat fo far upon it, that it became infular and 

•A'^'0. peninfular, according to the flux and reflux of 

. I jj^ft the tide, till at length the fea, gaining fl:ill far- 

" ' ther pofleflion, formed it, as it is at prefent, 

^ i into an abfolute ifland. 
^'"^ Tfe As we entered Lymington-river, we found 

: ^J^ a frefh proof of the probability of the ancient 

il^-^'^L union between Veftis and the main. The 

^) '^i tide was gone, and had left vafl: fl:retches of 

his ^^ : fjjj ooze along the deferted fliores. Here we faw 

^^ A«< ly^^g o^ th^ right, a huge flump of a tree, 

ough ^^ ' which our boatman informed us had been 

;oaft^* ^ dragged out of the water. He aflured us alfo, 

Hift^^ id *^^* roots of oaks, and other trees, were often 

J ^e oW f found on thefe banks of mud, which feems 

fl:ill to ftrengthen the opinion that all this pait 

j3 ^- of the coaft:, now covered with • the tide, had 

•ofli ^^.t ^^^^ ^^^^ foreft-land. 
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TT^ROM Lymington we proceeded to Souths 
^ ampton ; but all this part of the country^ 
through New-Foreft, as far as to the bay of- 
Southampton, hath been examined in another 
>vork*. 



At Redbridge we croffed the river, which 
flows into Southampton-bay, over a long 
wooden bridge and caufeway, fometimes co- 
vered by the tide. Ships of confiderable bur^ 
den come up as far as this bridge, where they 
take in timber from New-Foreft, and other 
commodities. 

A little beyond Redbridge, at a place called 
MUbroke, a beautiful view opens of South-r 
ampton. Before us lay Southampton^bay^ 
fpreading into . a noble furface of water. ThQ 
town runs out like a peninfula on the left, and 
with its old walls and towers, makes a pi6lu- 
refque appearance. On the right, forming the 
other fide of the bay, appear the ikirts of Newn 

\ * Foreft Sceneiy. 

. ^ Foreft, 
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Foreft, and the opening in front is filled with a 
diftant view of the Ifle of Wight. 
. Southampton is an elegant well-built town. 
It ftands on the confluence of two large wa-r 
ters J and when the tide is full, is feated on a 
peninfula. It is a town of great antiquity, 
jand flill prefei^ves its refpeflable appendages of 
ancient walls and gates. The country around 
is beautiful. 

At Southampton we took boat to fee the 
ruins of Netley- Abbey, which lie about three 
miles below on the bay. As we approached, 
yiothing could be feen from the water; the 
Ijank is \ high and woody, and fkreens every 
thing beyond it. Having landed and walked 
up the meadows about a quarter of a mile, we 
entered a circular valley, which feems to be a 
mile in circumference, and is fkreened with 
wood on every fide *, except that which opens 
to a part of the river, and which has probably 
once been wooded alfo. In a dip, near the 
centre of this valley, flands Netley- Abbey. A$ 
you approach it, you fee buildings only of th? 
gaoA ordinary Ipecies, gable-ends and fquarc 






^ I believe much of this wood is qow cut dowi)« 






walls. 




I 

Without any ornan^^^ ' *- , 

heavy b vittrefles . . . . . . 

•^^ t ^ ^— — e wVwcn. was tOf" 

^To-u. enter a large fqviarr ^> ^»^^" ^'** *7\. 

merly known by the nam^=^ o^ *^« Fountain- 

court. The fide on which Jf<^^ ^^^^ fceins te» 

"^ ' chambered^^ and divided iift?. 

Such alfo -^^^as the left fideltf 

the covirt, where the bakery ^m^Jid ovens may ittft 

be ti-aced. Bvit in general, v%^iiatever the t< 

have been whi«^ occupied "t^^efe two fides, ^v 

traces of them tre very obfcu j=«-^. <9/7 /li&e third 
fide. ---— — :^^ . _ -^ . - -- 






.%\%'*i' 



oppofite to the entran^^se the covtri is 

^^^^ by the fouth wa.:rJ ' o^ the gr^t 

\-iT-*-T^ , _ fourtXr^ ^^^'^ ranee <M- 




ererxt apartments, wluch are the moft perfea 
2^ tliat remain in this wh.^^^*^ ^^^^ "^^ "^"^^ 



dinir;*^ ^"^ y^^ enter "feems • -^^ '^^"^ ^^ * 
ni^rS^^^^^- 1^ is twenty-fiv^ jpaces long and 

are tiH ^ <^ve. Adjoining to i^:^^ ^'i t^^e rig'J't 
*^^ for^^"^^^^ ^"^^ latchen. — !^f^oii yfi// fee m 
tHrovig^'^^f . ^^^ aperture, or hutiery-hsAdi^ 

l^all. T vT i^^ viauals were cc»x^veyed irvte ^kfe 
to Vt ^^ Kitchen of Netley-Z^^j^bey is infetidt 

^^<i^ of • 1^''''"' ' ^""^ ^'^'^ ^ 

"^^i-, Which r^^ ^ f^bterr^eovi. ^ pafla^e to tbe 

lome imaging ^^ ^^^-^^ ^ce/i a com-, 

■ ■ 
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mon fewer, but it is -too amv^'' ^,r 'A At 
pofe, to have been xxitdrKiexi £o< ,/r /l" a(' 



--,-- ^-<*V / 

At the other end. of" -tKe ^\j//1^ 
pafs through a Cmail -va-ulted ' y^ .nt 
chapter-houfe.wlxicti. is terx. pace^ # ^ 
room is beautifoVl-y ^^.x-o j>or-tie>nei» , ^J* 
on each fuk by tiiree: ax-rfies, viV>* ^ fO 
the top in ribs, fui-pT^ort a -vauW^ -^^ 
this adjoin two CnasLlld- jrooms, t (.j 
there is an entrance to tlxe great <Jv 
crofs aiflc. jp 

The great chvirclx Ixas toeen. a * : 
piece of Gothit.. arclxite£t«ire J and 
L only part of tlie ^^^^^^^^^^^t 

turcfque. ^^\ "t^Sls -r?^^"--' =« 
are loft ; b«t ttve ^ails ^'^ ^^^ The 

the crofs-aVfte, ^t^^*^?^. ^^^ former ha 
weft windows rema^ , ^ ^^^^^ ^^.^ „ 

loft all it. °«-««^^^\ 'as ^thirx. Man» 
tifulwitKoVXt. *V^^>^^„^« in all the 
us, that the e-^ ^.^^ -^„ his travels 
churches h« «"^^;X „ot f=«er than a 
Tvre v-rhV*:!^ were «o jj^Uar r 

''^ , ^a-r l^ r«aa.e otv .^ 

think, «x^^ TSrxS^a"<i- ^"^ 
churches ." ^v.-r-*-'«- 
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but whether it is owing to chance or fuper-i 
ftition may, be doubted. In that part of the 
crofs-aifle at Netley*- Abbey which remains a 
fmall part of the ftone roof is ftill left, and is a 
very curious fpecimen of Gothic antiquity. 

More of this roof might ftill have remained 
if th? warnings of Heaven (as that renowned 
J antiquarian Brown Willis informs tis) had 
taken efFefl-. From him we have an anecdote 
which, he afures uSy is founded on fa£t of a 
carpenter, who once trafficked with the owner 
of Netley for this elegant roof, which he 
meant to pull down and convert into szaii 
As he retired to reft, his flumbers were dif- 
turbed with dreadful dreams. Thefe having 
no efFeft, the next night vifions appeared; 
venerable old men in Monldlh habits, with 
gowning faces, and threatening hands. StiU 
*e purfued his wicked purpofe. But the next 
^ight he had fcarce fallen afteep, when a mon- 
strous coping.ftone fell plumb upon his head. 

length ^^ ^^*^ horror, and was hardly at 

haX P^^^"-a<*ed it was a dream. All this 

^nshe ^^^^ ^ momentary efFea, in the mom- 

«*efien "^^^ ^'^ "^"^'"^ "^"^ ^^« execution of his 

He had r "^ ^^'■^^^^ warning was given him. 

^ng-ftoni'?r,''^ mounted a ladder, when a cop- 

^e tell m eameft from the Toof, and put 

him 
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mon fewer, but it is too ample, I fhould fup- 
pofe, to have been intended for that purpofe. 

At the other end of the dining-hall, you 
pafs through a finall vaulted room, into th? 
chapter-houfe, which is ten. paces fquare. This 
room is beautifully proportioned, and adorned 
on each iSde by three arches, which imiting at 
the top in ribs, fupport a vaulted roof. To 
this adjoin two finaller rooms, from whence 
there is an entrance to the great church by the 
crofs aide. 

The great church has been a very elegant 
piece of Gothit' architefture ; and is almoft 
the only part of the whole ruin, which is pic- 
turefque. All traces of the aides and pillars 
are loft; but the walls are entire, except half 
the crofs-aifle, which is gone. The eaft and 
weft windows remain; the former has not yet 
loft all its orjiaments ; and both are very beau- 
tiful without, as well as within. Maundrel tells 
us, that the eaft windows in all the Chriftian 
churches he met with in his travels as far as 
Tyre, which were not fewer than a hundred, 
were left uninjured*. A fimilar remark, I 
think, may be made on moft of the ruined 
churches in England.. The faft is fingular, 

^ MaundrePs Travels^ p. 49. 

but 
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A^l^^ ^t: fail from Netley- Abbey, we had i 
froia ^^^^''^^^^l view of Southampton, running 

indexitot- ^"^ ^^ fr°°^ Redbridge. It^^ 

crceksl ^J^^^ "^^^^ W the river Itchin, and other 

Si'eat advantages to the view. 

4 

t 

^^thampton we took our rout ta 
^ J^^^^ through a very beautiful country. 
,xr V, "^^J^*^ is an artificial avcJvMe, com- 

' groupsoffir. Th^ideaofan 

aiing thread betwc:^ a tovm 
is a good one/ V^e obferve, 

-^ beauty of this avenue 1^ 

We approach SoA:^tham^on, 

- it. AS we leave i*. the av^ 

^^ly in a la^ed counttyj b"t as 

=a w^tK^"^' and viewed it irx reti-o/pe^^ 

Had a ^*^- woody fcene azx>und^^ 




i 
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rf Charles I. It ^^^^X«_ '^h"''"'^'^ « 
tL Marquis of Wmcheftei , ea«ftV«=^ 

tSa il: for the king, .<i""«f^^^|v Sv uoderw 

ai. alrr^oft cor^tinued blocka^ ,^,^. 

fo far reduced by famine, as ^^.^^ 5^ Goto 

of fAarrendermg ■, and •*' ^ ot ^.Vve mo« ', 

Gage was cotifidered as aag^ ^^^ Claren^o"^ 

dierly aaVons of the war. 1^ atletvSf*^' , 

detailed tVvs gallant enterpn^i *=^«^ -«astm 

ovxtlines of »t are thefe. Tbf ^ to for affift 

Oxford. He had been applicd/^fe; but it 

by tiie garrifon. at Bafing-ho*«^[j^j ^j] the t 

blockaded by fo large a force, -^^ attempt 

tary men about him thought ^^^^er^ oSt 

relieve it, defperate. Gage, %^ ^ ^^ ^p^, 

his fervice j atid getting togetl*^ ^^ ^f„ 

teers, -well mounted, underton^^ ^^^^ 

On TVIonday night he left Qg^,-^'"' ' ^ , 

forty miles from Bafing-houfe J '^^^J^Jle: 

the beiiegers before day-VvjJlt *=»" ^ 
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afforded beautiful views over Sbuthamptdti 
river, and its appendages, the town, New- 
foreft, and the Ifle of Wight. x^U this pleaf- 
ing country appeared under various forms"; 
and was often *fet off with good foregrounds. 

Having paffed the avenue, and a few miles 
of mifcellancous Country, no way interefting, 
we entered, about the fixth ftone, a foreft-fcene, 
abounding with all the charms of that fpecieis 
of landfcape. In this we continued three or 
four miles. 

From thefe woody fcenes the country be^ 
comes more heathy; but is ftill diverfified 
with wood, and affords many plealing diflances 
on the right; till at . length it fuddenly dege- 
nerates into chalky grounds, which are of the 
fame kind as thofe defcribed in our approach 
to Winchefler *. 



We left Winchefter by the Bafingfloke road; 
which pafTes through a countiy, with little pic- 
rurefque beauty on either hand. It becomes 
by degrees fiat and unpleafant, and foon dege- 
nerates into common-field land, which, with its 

» . 

* See page 44. 
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21^ very exteafiv^ 
barren countiy; QK^^:=UpyJXig^ part o^ 
tiampfKire, and 'BerK:-^:{hirc, ^^'^ ^f^ 
of a. morning in ' ^^--clling over vt. 
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ibits a foreground. ^^^ -^^S; 
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Tnoming; forced their lines by an unexpefted: 
attack ; and entered the place with a ftring of 
hoffes laden with provifion. The enemy foon 
found how contemptible a number had alarmed 
thems and returning to their pofts, began to 
clofe up the avenues. Gage, with that readi*^ 
nefs of invention which is able to command 
the crifis of a great action, fent orders into the 
country, to provide quantities of provifion for 
a large reinforcement, which he hourly ex-^ 
pefted. This intelligence gave a momentary 
paufe to the motions of the enemy. A mo- 
ment was all that Gage wanted. He iffqed in- 
ftantly from the garrifon withi his fmall troop 
of horfe ; and through bye roads got fafe to 
Oxford without interruption. Thus relieved, 
Bafing-hpufe continued to baffle all the at- 
tempts of the Parliament, till the fatal battle of ^ 

* 

Nafeby. After that event misfortunes came in 
with a full tide upon the king. Eveiy day 
brought him fome new account of the lofs of 
his garrifons, and among other places he had 
the mortification to hear the lofs of Bafing- 
houfe, Cromwell himfelf appeared before it, 
and fummoning it in haughy language, was 
anfwered with fcorn. The incenfed chief fell 
ypon it with a body of his veteran troops ; car-r 
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ried it by aflault j and put the garrifon to the 
fword. — Among the few fugitives that efcaped, 
was the celebrated engraver* Hollar, who had 
been fhut up in the cafUe. This event, in a 
pifturefque work, is -a circumftance worth 
mentioning.. 



From Bafingfloke we continued our route 
to Bagfhot, Baglhotrheath is a ^ very extenfive 
traft of barren countiy ; occupying a part of 
Surrey^ Hampfhire, and Berkihire, We fpent 
great part of a. morning in 'travelling over it. 
In general it is void of beauty : it rarely, any 
where, exhibits a foreground, but its diftances 
are often extfenfive, and beautiful. The firft 
burft of it from Farnham-caftle is very grand. 
Lord Albermarle's houfe and improvements 
appeared to great advantage, contrafted by the 
heath, which, furrounded them. They feemed 
like an ifland in the main. As we approached 
Stains, the Duke of Cumberland's plantations 
in Windfor-park made a noble appearance. 
. i^rom Stains we croffed the Thames at King- 
fton, where we re-entered Surrey. 



APPENDIX. 

QINCE this volume went to prefs, Sir Jofhua 
. Reynolds's Lectures fell into the anthbr's 
hands, which he had never feen before. As they 
point out two or three miftakes which he had 
made, he thinks it proper to mention them in 
an Appendix. In page 46, fpeaking of monu-- 
ments in churches, he expreffes his doubts^ 
vvhether the " introdu6lion of them will be any 
^^ advantage to St. Paul's ; which the judicious 
^' archite6t, he fuppofes, had already adorned 
" as much as he thought confiftent with the 
^' fublimity of his idea." In fpeaking on the 
fame fubjeft. Sir Jofhua, on the contrary, in- 
forms us, that " Sir Chriftopher Wren left niches 
" in St. Paul's on purpofe for monuments, buftsy 
*' fmgle figures, bas-reliefs, and groups of 
'** figures." Vol. ii. p. 242. The author can 
only fay, that he does not remember any niches 
or recefles in St. Paul's, which gave him ideas 
of this kind; but as what Sir Jofliua fays is given 
as information*, and his remark depends only on 
fuppojitiony and recoHe£liony it muft of, courfe 
give way. 

In page 112, he fpeaks highly of Vandyck's 

fuperiority as a portrait painter > but (lightly of 

c his 
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Vandyclc V» ^^^v*°n- A large piece, in which 
pofes to -fc^^ ^^ >^any figures to manage, he fup- 
compQlltri ^ "^^ork which required more Ikill in 
nion is f,-^ '^ tHan Vandyck poffeffed. His opir 
ture at: 'W * 1 ^ chiefly on the great family-pic- 
marks - ^.i:^^ ^^> vvhich gave occafion to thefe re- 
former-l-y f- ^^ ^^^'^^ large pictures which he had 
in non.^ -:^ J^^* ^^^ examined at Houghton-hallj 



^^ Houghton- 

ButSir Jc^fv?^*^^^^ *^^ compofition pleafed him. 
Flaaa.e:r-s ^^^^ Reynolds, in his Travels thro\ig\i 
t^re OF -tKe^ ^^* ^^* ^^ ^^ ^* Mecklin, a pic- 
thoug^-1-^^ ^^ ^J^ucifixion by Vandyck, which hd 
and f^r^ J ^ «>£ the firft piftures in the world; 
a gerixx:^^ ^^® ^f^^ to fay, he thinks Vsndyck bad 
not ^itiVwi^^^ *^^ftoi>-p^nting. The author can- 
K^"^^ 0T3- -^^^^^^thoritvibutmuflwithdiaw 
*° ^^^^l^lf ^^^^^ •-- or, at leaft, keep it mode% 



^iffex-^^ f rom o^^ l^^d the mortification^ to find hd 
finri J^^re na^- ^""^"^ Reynolds Vn thefe, and 

or tK ^y aeree!^^''''^^»•«> ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^"^^""'^ '"^ 
us. ^^ of tu!? *^ ^ nuniber of otJ^ers. Two 



had ^^^ page f ^^ ^^lon^ to the volxime before 
fjrrhf^ '^^^iier tK-. ^* the author obfeX-v«s that he 
mor^ ^ ^^Ivato] 

^^s as a i^ view. This, t».owever, he 

t, forvve expeft :^Qtfta%ooA 

pifture, 



mor^^^ Salvatow ^^ce judged felfelyr onthe>>^ 
cotif;^^^ a fe^ ^ pi^Sures, which jpleafed him. 
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pifture, ds froih a ^ood man, a favourable im- 
preflion at fight. Sir Jofhua's opinion of a 
good pi£lure is the fame. He fays, " it fliould 
pleafe at firft fight, and appear to incite the 
fpeftator's attention/* Vol. i; p. 208; 
In the 2ift page, the beautiful efFeft of eafy: 
aftion in a ftatue, in oppofitiori to none at all^ 
is confidered ; and the Venus, the Apollo^ the 
liftening Slave^ and the Farnefian Hercules 
refting from one of his labours, are inftanced. 
All thefe gentle modes • of adiion^ or exprejfion^ 
are confidered, in the paffage alluded to, asi much 
more beautiful than the uninterefting vacancy of 
a conful {landing erefl in his robes. — He had the 
pleafure to Ice remarks exaftly firailar to thefe 
inoneoT Sir Jofhua's Leftures (vol. i. p. 259.). 
Thofe works of the ancients," fays he, 
which are in the higheft efteem, have fome- 
thing befide mere fimplicity to recommend 
them. The Apollo, the Venus, the Lao- 
coon, the Gladiator, have a certain compo- 
" fition of aftion, with contrails fufficient to 
^^ give grace and energy in a high degree. But 
" it mull: be confeflid of the many thoufand 
" ftatues which we have, their general charac- 
" teriftic is bordering at leaft on inanimate in- 
" fipidity." 

THE END. 






Strahan and Prefton^ 




A Catalogue of 
Mr. Gilpin's' Picturesque. Works, fold by 
Meflrs. Cadell and Davies in the Strand. 

« 

OBSERVATIONS on the River Wye^ and feveral Parts of 
South Wales, &c. relative chiefly to pifturefque Beauty^ made in 
the Summer of the year 1770. Illuftrated with Plates. Fifth 
Edition. 17 s. in boards. 

•*0* Another Edition, elegantly printed in a Pocket Volume, 
without Plates. 4s. in Boards. 

OBSERVATIONS on feveral Parts o^ England, partiGO^ 
larly the Mountains and Lakes of Cumberlajld and Weftmoreland, 
relative chiefly to pi6lurefque Beauty, made in the Year 1772. 
With Plates. 2 Vols. Fourth Edition. iL iis. 6d. in Boards. 

OBSERVATIONS on the Coafts of HampHiire, Sutfex, and 
Kent, relative to PiAurefque Beauty, made in the Summer of thfe 
Year 1774. With Engravings. 8vo. 7s. in Boards. 

OBSERVATIONS on feveral. Parts of Great Britain, par- 
ticularly the Highlands of Scotland, relative chiefly to pidurelque 
Beauty, made in the Year 1776. 2 Vols, with Plates. Thirf 
Edition. iL i6s. in Boards. 

OBSERVATIONS on the Wefl:em. Parti of England, re- 
lative chiefly to piAurefque Beauty. To which are added, a few 
Remarks on the pi6iureique Beauties of the lile of Wight. With 
Plates. Second Edition. ll. 5s. in Boards. 

REMARKS on Foreft Scenery, and other Woodland View^ 
relative chiefly to pi£lurefque Beauty, illuflirated by the Scenes of 
New Foreft in Hampfhire. 2^vols. with Plates. Third Edition. 
il. 1 6s. in Boards. ^ 

THREE ESSAYS : on Pifturefque Beauty ; on Piaurefquc 
Travel ; and on Sketching Landfcape : to which is added a Yo^^ 
on Landfcape Painting. With Plates. Third Edition. los. od. 
in Boards. 

AN ESSAY on PRINTS. Fourth Edition. 4s. in Board*. 

TWO ESSAYS— one on the Author's Mode of executing 
rough Sketches — ^the other, on the^ Principles on which they arc 
compofed, Brice 38. ' 
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